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PEBFACB. 

The chief materials for a life of Swift are to be found 
in his writings and correspondence. The beat edition is 
the second of the two edited by Scott (1814 and 1824). 

In 1761 Lord Orrery published Bemarke upon the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Stcift Orrery, bom 1707, 
had known Swift from about 1732. His remarks give the 
views of a person of quality of more ambition than 
capacity, and more anxious to exhibit Ms own taste than 
to give fullor accurate information. 

In 1754, Dr. Delany pubhshed Observations vponLord 
Orrerj^a Remarks, intended to vindicate Swift against 
some of Orrery's severe judgments. Delany, bom about 
1685, became intimate with Swift soon after the dean's 
fined settlement in Ireland. Ho was then one of the 
authorities of Trinity College, Dublin. He is the best 
contemporary authority, eo far as he goes. 

In 1756 Deane Swift, grandson of Swift's uncle God- 
win, and son-in-law to Swift's cousin and laithfnl guar- 
dian, Mrs, Whiteway, published an Eseay upon the Life, 
Writings, and Ckaraeier of Dr. Jonathan Sicift, in which 
he attacks both his predecessors. Deano Swift, bom about 
1708, had seen little or nothing of his cousin till the year 
1738, when the dean's faculties were decaying. His book 
is foolish and discursive. Deane Swift's son, Theophilus, 
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communicated a good deal of doubtful matter to Scott, od 
the autliarity of family tradition. 
* In 1765 Hawkeswortli, vrho had no peiaonal knowledge, 
prefixed a life of Swift to an edition of the woiis which 
adds nothing to oar infonaation. In 1781 Johnson, when 
publishing a very perfunctory life of Swift aa one of the 
poets, excused its shortcomings on the ground of having 
already communicated hia Noughts to Hawkesworth. The 
life is not only meagre hut injured hy one of JohnBon'a 
strong prejudices. 

In 1785 Thomas Sheridan produced a pompous and 
dull life of Swift He was the son of Swift's most inti- 
mate companion duiii^ the whole period subsequent to 
the final settlement in Ireland. The elder Sheridan, how- 
ever, died in 1733; and the younger, bom in 1721, was 
BtUl a boy when Swift was becoming imbecile. 

Contemporary writers, except Delany, have thus littla 
authority; and a number of more or less palpaUy fictitious 
anecdotes accnmulated round their hero. Scott's life, 
originally published in 1814, is defective in point of 
accuracy. Scott did not investigate the evidence minutely, 
and liked a good story too well to be very particular about 
its authenticity. The book, however, shows his strong 
sense and genial appreciation of character ; and remains, 
tUl this day, by far the best account of Swift's career. 

A life which supplies Scott's defects in great measure was 
given by William Monck Mason, in 1819, in his History 
andAnti<juiiies of the Church of St. Patrick. Monck Mason 
was an indiscriminate admirer, imd has a provold]:^ 
method of expanding undigested information into mon- 
strous notes, after the precedent of Bayle. But he 
examined facts with the utmost care, and every biographer 
must respect his authority. 
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la 1875 Mr. Forater published the fiiat instahnent of a 
lAfe of Smft. This book, which contains the results of 
patient and thorough inquiry, was unfortunately inter- 
rupted by Mr. Forster'a death, and euds at the begmning 
of 1711. A complete Life by Mr. Henry Craik ia an- 
nounced aa about to appear. 

Besides these books, I ought to mention an I^my t^on 
ike Earlier Part of the Life of Swift, by the Rev, John 
Barrett, B.D. and Vice-Provost of Trin. ColL Dublin 
(London, 1808) ; and Tlie Closing Years of Dean Swijl'g 
Life, by "W. R Wilde, M.R.LA., F.R.C.S. {Dublin, 1849). 
This last is a very interesting study of the medical aspeota 
of Swift's life. An essay by Dr. Bucknill, in Brain tot 
Jan. 1883, is a remarkable contribution to the same 
Bubject. 
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SWIFT. 



CHAPTEE I. ll-i'i-'' 

EARLY YEABS. 



Jonathan Swift, tbe famous Dean of St. Patrick's, waa 
the descendant of on old Yorkshire family. One branch 
bad migrated southwards, and ia'the time of Charlea L, 
Thomaa Swift, Jonathan's grandfather, was Vicar of Good- 
rich, neat Rose, in Herefordshire, a &ct commemorated by 
the sweetest singer of Qaeen Ann's leign in the remark- 
able lines — 

Jonathan Swift 

Had the gift 

Br fatiierige, mothBrige, 

And by brothsri^. 

To come from Gothoridge. 

'Thomas Swift married EliKabeth Dryden, niece of Sir 
Erasmns, tbe grandfather of the poet Dryden. By her 
he became the father of ten sons and four daughteia. In 
tbe great rebellion he distinguished himself by a loyalty 
vhich was the cause of obvious complacency to his de* 
ecendant On one occasion he came to the governor of a 
town held for the king, and being asked what he could 
do for his Majesty, laid down his coat as an offering. The 
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governor remarked tliat hia coat waa worth little. " Then," 
Biud Smft, " take my waistcoat." The wabtcoatwas lined 
with three hundred broad pieces — a haDdaome offering from 
fipoor and plundered clergyman. On another occaeionhe 
armed a ford, through which rebel cavalry were to pass, 
by certain piecea of iron with four spikes, so contrived 
that one spike must alwaya be uppermost (coZirops, in 
short). Two hundred of the enemy were destroyed by this 
stratagem, The success of the rebels naturally led to the 
ruin of this cavalier clergyman; and the record of his 
calamities forma a conspicuous article in Walker's Suffer- 
ings of the Clergy. He died in 1658, before the advent 
of the better times in which be might have been rewarded 
for his loyal aoivices. His numerous family had to 
struggle for a living. The eldest son, Godwin Swift, was 
a barrister of Gray's Ina at the lime of the Eestoration : 
he waa married four times, and three times to women of 
fortune ; his first wife had been related to the Ormond 
family ; and this connexion induced him to seek his for- 
tune in Ireland — a kingdom which at that time suffered, 
amongst other less endurable grievances, from a deficient 
supply of lawyers.' Godwin Swift was made Attorney- 
General in the palatinate of Tipperary by the Duke of 
Ormond. He prospered in his profession, in the subtle 
parte of which, says hia nephew, bo was " perhaps a little 
too dexterous ;" and he engaged in various speculations, 
having at one time what was then the very large income 
of 30pOZ. a year. Four brothers accompanied this successful 
Godwin, and shared to some extent in his prosperity. In 
Januarj', 1666, one of these, Jonathan, mai-ried to Abigail 
Erick, of Leicester, was appointed to the stewardship of 
■the King's Inns, Dublin, pai-tly in consideration of the 
' Deojie Hwifi, p. IB. 
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loyalty and anfferlng of his family. Some fifteen mouths 
later, in April, 1667, he died, leaving his widow with an 
infant daogbter, and seven months after hsi husband's 
death, Novembet 30, 1667, she gayo birth to Jonathan, 
the younger, at 7, Hoey's Court, Dnblin. 

The Dean " hath often been heard to say " (I quote his 
fragment of autobiography) " that he felt the consequences 
of that (his parents') marriage, not only through the whole 
course of his education, but during the greater part of his 
life." This quaint assumption that a man's parentage is 
a kind of removable accident to which may be attributed 
a limited part of his subsequent career, betrays a charac- 
teristic sentiment. Swift cherished a vague resentment 
against the fates which had mixed bitter ingredients in 
his lot. He felt the place as well as the circumstances of 
his birth to be a grievance. It gave a plausibility to the 
offensive imputation that he was of Irish blood. " I hap- 
pened," he said, with a bitterness born of later sufferings, 
"by a perfect accident to be bom here, and thus I am a 
Teague, or an Irishman, or what people please." Else- 
where he claims England as properly his own country ; 
"although I happened to be dropped here, and was a year 
old before I left it (Ireland), and to my sorrow did not die 
before I caine back to it." His infancy brought fresh griev- 
ances. He was, it seems, a precocious and delicate child, and 
his nurse became so much attached to him, that having to 
return to her native WhitehaveUj she kidnapped the year- 
old infant out of pure affection. When his mother knew 
her loss, she was afraid to hazard a return voyage until 
the child was stronger j and he thus remained nearly 
three years at Whitehaven, where the nurse took such 
care of his education, that he could read any chapter in 
the Bible before %e was three years old. His return must 
B 2 
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liave been speedily followed by bis motber's departure foi 
ber native Leicester. Her sole dependence, it eeems, was 
an annnity of 202. a year, whicb bad been bought for her 
by her hnsband upon their marriage. Some of tbe Swift 
family seem also to have helped her ; bat for reasons not 
now discoverable, she found Leicester preferable lo Dublin, 
even at the price of parting from the little Jonathan. 
Godwin took him off her bands and sent bim to Kil- 
kenny School at the age of six, and from that early 
period tbe child bad to grow up as virtually an orphan. 
Hia mother through several years to come can have been 
little more than a name to bim . Kilkenny School, called 
the "Eton of Ireland," enjoyed a high reputation. Two 
of Swift's most famous contemporaTies were educated 
there. Congreve, two years bis junior, was one of his 
schoolfellows, and a warm friendship remained when both 
had become famous. Fourteen years after Swift had left 
the school it was entered by George Berkeley, destined to 
win a fame of the purest and highest kind, and to come 
into a strange relationship to Swift. It would be vain to 
ask what credit may he claimed by Kilkenny School for 
thus " producing " (it is the word used on such occasions) 
the greatest satirist, the most brilliant writer of comedies, 
and the subtlest metaphysician in the English language. 
Our knowledge of Swift's experiences at this period is 
almost confined to a single anecdote. " I remember," he 
says incidentally in a letter to Lord Bolingbrobe, " when I 
was a little boy, I felt a great fish at tbe end of my line, 
which 1 drew up almost on the ground ; but it dropped in, 
and the disappointment vexes me to this very day, and I 
believe it was the type of all my future disappointments." " 

' B«aders may remembor a clorer adaptation of this inddent 
in Lord Lytton's My Novel. 
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Swift, indeed, was still in the schoolboy stage, acooiding 
to modem ideas, when he was entered at Trinity College, 
DuUiD, on the same day, April 24, 1682, with a cousin, 
Thomas Swift. Swift clearly found Dublin uncongenial ; 
though there is still a wide margin for uncertainty as to 
precise facts. His own account gives a short summary 
of his academic history : — 

"By the ill-treatment of hia nearest relations" (he says) 
" he was so discouraged and sunk in his spirits that ha 
too much n^ected his academic studies, for some parts of 
which he had no great relish by natuie, and turned him- 
self to readbg hietoiy and poetry, so that when the time 
came for taking his degree of Bachelor of Arts, although 
he had lived with great r^ularity and due observance of 
the Btatutes, be was stopped of his degree for dulnesa 
and insufficiency ; and at last hardly admitted in a 
manner little to bis credit, which is called in that 
college speciali gratia." In a report of one of the college 
examinations, discovered by Mr. Forster, he receives 
a hene for bis Greek and Latin, a male for his " philo- 
sophy," and a negligenter for his theolc^y. The " philo- 
sophy " was Btill based upon the old scholasticism, 
and proficiency was tested by skill in the arts of syllo- 
gistic Bi^u mentation. Sheridan, son of Swift's intimate 
fiiend, was a stndent at Bublin shortly before the Dean's 
loss of intellectual power ; the old gentleman would natu- 
rally tdk to the lad about his university recollections ; and, 
according to his hearer, remembered with singular accuracy 
the questions upon which he had disputed, and repeated 
the a^umenta which had been used, " in syllogistic 
form." Swift at the same time declared, if the report be 
accurate, that he never had the patience to read the p^es of 
Smiglecins, Bui^rsdicius, and the other old-fashioned ]<^- 
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cal tTeatise& When told that the; taught Uie art of reason- 
ing, he declared that he coald leasou verjr well withoat it. 
He acted upon this principle in hia exeicises, and left 
the Proctor to reduce his aignment to the proper form. 
In this there is probably a eahetratuni of truth. Swift 
can hardly be credited, as Berkeley might hare been, with 
a precocious perception of the weakness of tbe accepted 
system. When young gentlemen are plucked for their 
degree, it is not generally because they are in advance of their 
age. But the aversion to metaphysics was characteristic of 
Swift through life. Like many other people who have no 
turn for such speculatioua, he felt for them a contempt 
which may perhaps be not tbe Jess justified because 
it does not arise from familiarity. The bent of bis mind 
was already sufficiently marked to make him revolt against 
tbe kind of mental food which was most in favour at 
Dublin ; though he seems to have obtained a fair know- 
ledge of the classics. 

Swift cherished through life a resentment against 
most of his relations. His uncle Godwin had under- 
taken his education, and had sent him, as we see, to tbe 
best places of education in Ireland. If tbe supplies 
became scanty, it must be admitted that poor Godwin 
Iiad a sufficient excuse. Each of his four wives had 
brought bim a family — tbe last leaving him seven sons ; 
his fortunes bad been dissipated, chiefly, it seems, by 
means of a speculation in iron-works ; and tlie poor man 
himself seems to have been failing, for be " fell into a 
lethaigy" in 1688, surviving some five years, like his 
famous nephew, in a state of imbecility. Decay of mind 
and fortune coinciding with tbe demands of a rising family 
might certainly be some apology for the neglect of one 
amongat many nephews. Swift did not consider it sufS- 
cient. " Was it not your uncle Godwin," ho was asked 
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" who educated j<m 1 " " Yes," said Swift, after a panse ; 
" he gave me the edacation of a dog." " Then," answered 
the intrepid inquirer, " you have not the gratitude of a 
dog." And perhaps that ia our natnral impression. Yet 
we do not know enoi^h of tte facts to judge with con- 
fidence. Swift, whatever his faults, was always a warm 
and faithful friend ; and perhaps it is the most probahle 
ronjecture that Godwin Swift bestowed his charity coldly 
and in such a way aa to hurt the pride of the recipient. 
In any case, it appears that Swift showed his resentment 
in a manner more natural than reasonable. The child is 
tempted to revenge himself by knocking Jiis head against 
the rock which has broken his shins; and with equal wisdom 
the youth who fancies that the world is not his friend, tries 
to get satisfaction by defying its laws. Till the time of his 
degree (February, 1686), Swift had been at least regular , 
in his conduct, and if the neglect of his relations had dis- 
couraged his industry, it had not provoked him to rebel- 
lion. During the three years which followed he became 
more reckless. He was still a mere lad, just eighteen 
at the time of hia degree, when he fell into more or less 
irregular courses. In rather less than two years he 
was under censure for seventy weeks. The offences con- 
sisted chiefly in neglect to attend chapel and in " town- 
haunting" or absence from tho nightly roll-call. Such 
offences perhaps appear to be more flagrant than they 
really are in the eyes of college authorities. Twice he got 
into more serious scrapes. He was censured (March 16, 
1687) along with his cousin, Thomas Swift, and several 
others for "notorious neglect of duties and frequenting 
' tho town.' " And on his twenty-first birthday (Ifov, 30, 
1G88) he' was piiniahed, along with several others, for 

* Posnblj tliis WM bia oonain Thomas, but tbe probabilities 
am clearly in favour of Joaathan- 
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ezeitisg domestio diBseneioni, deapismg the waniii^ of 
tlie junior dean, and insulting that official bj am- 
temptuoos words. The offenden vere suspended &om 
their d^rees, and inAemaeh as Swift and anotheT were 
the woiBt offenders (adhiie infolerabilim ee getaerani), they 
were sentenced to ask pardon of the dean npon their 
knees publicly in the hall. Twenty years later* Swift 
revenged himself upon Owen Lloyd, the junior dean, by 
accusing him of in&moua servility. For the present Swift 
was probably reckoned amongst the, block sheep of the 
academic flock.' 

This censure came at the end of Swift's nnivetsity career. 
The tht«e last years hod doubtless Ixien yeais of dis- 
couragement and recklessness. Thot they were also years 
of vice in the usual sense of the word is not proved ; nor, 
. Jrom all that we know of Swift's later history, does it 
aeem to be probable. There is no trace of anything like 
licentious behaviour in his whole career. It ia easier to 
believe with Scott that Swift's" conduct at this period 
might be fairly described in the words of Johnson when 
speaking of his own univeraity experience : " Ah, sir, I 
was mad and violent. It was bitterness that they mistook 
for frolic, I was miserably poor, and I thought to fight 
my way by my literature and my wit ; so I diaiegarded 
all power and all authority." Swift leamt another and 
a more profitable lesson in theae years. It ia indicated in 

* In tie SAorJ ChaTUcter ofThomas, Earl of Wharton. 

* It will be Been that I accopt Dr, Barrett's BtafflmBotB, Earlier 
Part of th» Life of Sioift, pp. 13, 14. Eia argnmenti aeem to me 
Huffldenlly clear and oonoluBire, and fhej Bxe Booepted by Kont^ 
MaeoQ, though treated oontemptaooaly by Mr. Forater, p. 34. On 
the otLer hand, I agree with Mr. Foreter that Swift's complicity in 
the Terra FHiut oration is not proved, thongli it ii not altogether 
impiobable. 
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an anecdote which rests upon tolenble authority. Ono 
day, aa he was gazing in melancholy mood from his 
window, his pockets at their lowest ebb, he saw a sailor 
starii^ about in the college couits. How happy diould I 
be, be thoi^bt, if that man was inqairing for me with a 
present from my cousin Willougbby I The dieam came 
true. The sailor came to his rooms and produced a 
leather hag, sent by bis cousin from Lisbon, with more 
money than poor Jonathan bad ever possessed in bis life. 
The sailor refused to take a patt of it for bis trouble, 
and Jonathan hastily crammed the money into bis pocket, 
lest the man should repent of his generosity. From that 
time forward, be added, be became a better economist. 

The Willougbby Swift here mentioned was the eldest 
eon of Godwin, and now settled in the English factory 
at IJshon. Swift speaks warmly of his " goodness and 
generosity " in a letter written to another cousin in 1694. 
Some help, tao, was given by his uncle William, who was 
settled at Dublin, and whom he calls the "best of bis 
relations." In one way or another he was able to keep 
his bead above water; and he was receiving an impression 
which grew with his growth. The misery of dependence 
was burnt into bis soul. To secure independence became 
his most cherished wish ; and tbe £ist condition of inde- 
pendence was a rigid practice of economy. We shall see 
hereafter how deeply this principle become rooted in bis 
mind; here I need only notice that it is tbe lesson 
which poverty teaches to none but men of strong character. 

A catastrophe meanwhile was approaching, which in- 
volved Uie fortunes of Swift along with those of nations. 
James IL bad been on the throne for a year when Swift 
took his degree. At the time when Swift ivas ordered to 
kneel to tbe junior dean, WiUiam was in England, and 
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James preparing to fiy fiom Whitehall, The lerolution 
of 1688 meant a breaking np of the very foundations of 
political and social order in Ireland. At the end of 1688 
n stream of fogitivea was ponring into En^and, whilst 
the English in Ireland were gathering into strong places, 
abandoning their property to the bands of insurgent 



Swill fled with his fellows. Any prospects which he 
may have had in Ireland were ruined with the ruin of his 
race. The loyalty of his grandfather to a king who pro- 
tected the national church was uo precedent for loyalty 
to a king who was its deadliest enemy. Swift, a Church- 
man to the backbone, never shaied the leaning of many 
Anghcans to the exiled Stuarta ; and his early experience 
was a pretty strong dissuasive from Jacobitism. He took 
refuge with his mother at Leicester, Of that mother we 
hear less than we could wish ; for all that we bear sug- 
gests a brisk, wholesome, motherly body. She lived 
cheerfully and frugally on her pittance ; rose early, 
worked with her needle, read her book, and deemed 
herself to be "rich and happy" — on twenty pounds a 
year. A touch of her eon'e humour appears in the only 
anecdote about her. She came, it seems, to visit her son 
in Ireland shortly after he had taken possession of 
Laracor, and amused herself by persuading the woman 
with whom she lodged that Jonathan was not her son but 
her lover. Her eon, though separated from her through 
the years in which filial affection is generally nourished, 
loved her with the whole strength of his nature ; he wrote 
to her frequently, took paina to pay her visits " rarely less 
than once a year ;" and was deeply affected by her death 
in 1710. "I have now lost," he wrote in his pocket- 
book, "the last barrier between mo and death. Qod 
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grant I may be as ■well prepared for it aa I confidently 
believe her to have been! If the way to Heaven ba 
througb piety, truth, jiiatica, and charity, she ia there." 

The good lady had, it ^ould seem, some little 
anxieties of the common kind about her eon. She 
thought him in danger of falling in love ivith a certain 
Betty Jones, Tvho, however, escaped the perils of being 
wife to a man of geniua, and married an innkeeper. 
Some forty years later, Betty Jones, now Perkins, appealed 
to Swift to help her in eomo family difBcultiee, and Swift 
was ready to "sacrifice five pounds " for old acquaintance' 
sake. Other vague reports of Swift's attentions to women 
seem to have been flying about in Leicester. Swift, in 
noticing them, tells his correspondent that he values "his 
own entertainment beyond the obloquy of a parcel cf 
wretched fools," which he " solemnly pronounces " to be a 
fit description'of the inhabitants of Leicester, He had, he 
admits, amused himself with flirtation ; but he has learnt 
enough, " without going half a'mile beyond the University," 
to refrain from thoughts of matrimony. A " cold temper " 
and the absence of any settled outlook are sufficient dia- 
auasives. Another phrase in the same letter is charac- 
teristic " A person of great honour in Ireland (who was 
pleased to stoop so low as to look into my mind) nscd 
to tell me that my mind was like a conjured spirit that 
would do mischief if T did not give it employment" 
He allowed himself these little liberties, he seems to 
infer, by way of distraction for hie] restless nature. But 
some more serious work was necessary, if he was to win 
the independence so earnestly desired, and to cease to be 
a burden npon bis mother. Where was he to look for 
help) 
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CHAPTER n. 

KOOR FARE AND KILROOT. 

How vas this "conjiirad apiiit" to flad occnpationt 
The proverbial occupation of each beings is to cultivate 
despair bj weaving lopes of sand. Swift f^t himeelf 
Htrong ; bat he had no task worthy of fcia strength : nor 
did he yet know precisely where it lay : he even fancied 
that it might be in the direction of Pindaric Odes. 
Hitherto his energy had expended itself in theqaestiouabla 
shape of roTolt against constituted authority. But the 
revolt, whatever ita precise nature, had issued in the rooted 
determination to achieve a genuine independence. The 
political storm which had for the time crushed the whole 
social order of Ireland into mere chaotic anarchy, had left 
him an uprooted waif and stray— a loose fragment without 
any points of attachment, except the little household in ■ 
Leicester. His mother might give him temporary shelter, 
but no permanent home. If, as is probable, he already 
looked forward to a clerical career, the Church to which 
he belonged was, for the time, hopelessly ruined, and in 
danger of being a persecuted sect. 

In this crisis a refuge was offered to him. Sir William 
Temple was connected, in more ways than one, with the 
Swifta. He was the son of Sir John Temple, Master of 
the Bolls in Ireland, who had been a friend of Godwin 
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Swift. Temple himself had lived in Ireland, in early days, 
and had known the Swift family. Uis wife waa in Bome 
way related to Swift's mother; and ha was now in a 
position to help the yoong man. Temple ia a remarkable 
figure antonget the etateemen of that generation. There is 
something mote modem abont him than belongs to his 
century. A man of cultivated toate and cosmopolitan 
tiaining, he had the contempt of enlightened persons for 
the fanaticisms of bia times. He waa not the man to 
suffer persecution, with Baxter, for a creed, or even to 
lose his head, with Hossell, for a party. Yet if he had not 
the faith which animates enthusiasts, he sincerely held 
political theories — a fact sufficient to raise him above the 
thotongh-going cynics of the court of the restoration. His 
sense of honour, or the want of robustness in mind and 
temperament, kept him aloof from the desperate game in 
which the politicians of the day staked their lives, and 
threw away their consciences as an incumbrance. Good 
fortune threw him into the comparatively safe line of 
diplomacy, for which bis natural abilities fitted him. 
Good fortune, aided by discernment, enabled him to 
identify himself \vith the most respectable achievements 
of our foreign policy. Ha had hecome famous aa the 
chief author of the Triple Alliance, and the promoter of 
the marriage of William and Mary. He had ventured 
far enough into the mote troublous element of domestic 
politics to invent a highly applauded constitutional device 
for smoothing the relations between the crown and Parlia- 
ment, Like other such devices it went to pieces at the 
first contact with realities. Temple retired to cultivate 
his garden and ^rrite elegant memoirs and essays, and 
refused all entreaties to join again in the rough struggles 
of the day. Associates, made of sterner stuff, probably 
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despised hi"* ; but from theiT own, that is, the selfish 
point of view, he was perhaps entitled to langh last. He 
escaped at least with unblemished honour, and enjoyed 
the cultivated retirement which statesmen so often profess 
to desire, and so seldom achieve. In private, he -had 
many estimable qualities. He was frank and sensitive ; 
he had won diplomatic triumphs by disregarding the 
pedantry of official rules ; and he had an equal, thoagh 
not an eqnally intelligent, contempt for tlie pedantry of 
the schools. His style, though often elipahod, often 
anticipates the pure and simple English of the Addison 
period, and delighted Charles Lamb by its delicate flavour 
of aristocratic assumption. He had the vanity of a 
" person of quality," — a lofty, dignified air which became 
his flowing periwig, and showed itself in his distin- 
guished features. But ia youth, a strong vein of romance 
displayed itself in his courtship of Lady Temple, and he 
seems to have been correspondingly worshipped by her, 
and his sister. Lady GifTard. 

The personal friendship of William could not indnce 
Temple to return to public life. His only son took office, 
but soon afterwards killed himself from a morbid sense of 
responsibility. Temple retired finally to Jloor Park, near 
Farnham, in Surrey; and about the same timo received 
Swift into his family. Long afterwards, John Temple, 
Sir William's nephew, who had ijuarrelled with Swift, 
gave an obviously spiteful account of the terms of this 
engagement. Swift, he said, was hired by Sir William 
to read to him and be his amanuensis, at the rate of 201. 
a year and his board ; but " Sir William never favoured 
him with hia conversation, nor allowed him to sit down 
at taUe with him." The authority is bad, and we must 
be guided by rather precarious inferences in picturing 
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this important period of Swifl'a career. The raw Iruih 
student was probably awkward, and may have been 
disagreeable in some matters. Forty years later, we find 
from his correspondence with Gay and the Duchess <rf 
Queensberry, tliat his views as to the distribution of 
functions between knives and forks were lamentably 
unsettled ; and it is probable that he may in his youth 
have been still mora heretical as to social conventions. 
There were more serious difficulties. The difference which 
separated Swift from Temple is not easily measurable. 
How can we exaj^erate the distance at which a lad, fresh 
fe)m college and a remote provincial society, would look 
up to tte distinguished diplomatist of sixty, who had 
been intimate with the two lost kings, and was still the 
confidential friend of the reigning king, who had been an 
actor in the greatest scenes, not only of English, but of 
European history, who had been treated with respect by 
the ministers of Louis XIV., and in whoso honour bells 
had been rung, and banquets set forth as ho passed 
through the great continental cities t Temple might have 
spoken to him, without shocking proprieties, in terms 
which, if I may quote the proverbial phrase, would be 
ofCeneive " from God Almighty to a blackbeetle." 



is Swift's phrase about Temple, in one of his first 
crude poems. "We must not infer that circumstances 
■which would now be offensive to an educated man — the 
seat at the second table, the predestined congeniality to 
the ladies'-maid of doubtful reputation — would have been 
equally offensive then. So long as dependence upon 
patrons was a tegular incident of the career of a poor 
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scholar, the corresponding legalationa would be takea eta 
a matter of conisa Switt waa not Decessarily more 
degraded by being a dependent of Temple's than Locke 
by a similai position in Shaftesbury's family. Bat it ia 
true that such a position must always be trying, as many 
a governess has felt in more modem days. The position 
of the educated dependent must always have had its 
specific annoyances. At this period, when th« relation 
of patron and client was being rapidly modified or 
destroyed, the compact would be more than usually 
trying to the power of forbearance and mutual kindliness 
of the parties concerned. The relation between Sir Rc^^ 
de Coverley and the old college friend who became his 
chaplain meant good feeling on both sides. When poor 
parson Supple became chaplain to Squire Western, and 
was liable to be sent back from London to Basingstoke in 
search of a foigotten tobacco-box, Supple must have parted 
with all self-respect. Swift has incidentally given his 
own view of the case in his Eeeay on the Fates of dergy- 
men. It is an application of one of his favourite 
I doctrines — the advantage possessed by mediocrity over 
genius in a world bo largely composed of fools. Eugenic, 
who represents Jonathan Swift, fails in hfe because as a 
wit and a poet ho has not the ari; of winning patronage, 
CoTusodes, in whom we have a partial likeness to Tom 
Swift, Jonathan's college contemporary, and afterwards 
tiie chaplain of Temple, succeeds by servile respectability. - 
He never neglected chapel, or lectures : he never looked 
into a poem : never made a jest himself, or laughed at the 
jests of others : but he managed to insinuate himself into 
the favour of the noble &mily where his sister was a 
waiting-woman ; shook hands with the butler, taught 
tlie page bis catechism ; was sometimes admitted to dine 
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&t the steward's table ; uras admitted to read prayers, at 
ten shilliDgs a month : and, by winking at his patron's 

attentions to his sistei, graduaUy crept into better appoint- 
ments, married a citizen's widow, and is now fast mounting 
towards the top of the ladder ecclesiastical. 

Temple was not the man to demand or reward services 
ao base as those attributed to Conisodea. Hor does it 
seem that he would be wanting in the self-respect which 
prescribes due courtesy to inferiors, though it admits of n 
strict regard for the ceremonial outworks of social dignity. 
He would probably neither permit others to take liberties 
nor take them himself. If Swift's self-esteem suffered, it 
would not be that he objected to offering up the conven- 
tional incense, but that he might possibly think that, 
after all, the idol was made of rather inferior clay. 
Temple, whatever his solid merits, was one of the showiest 
statesmen of the time ; but there was no man living with 
a keener eye for realities and a more piercing insight into 
shams of all kinds than his raw secretary from Ireland. 
In later life Swift frequently expressed his scorn for the 
mysteries and the " refinements " (to use his favourite 
phrase) by which the great men of the world conceal the 
low passions and small wisdom actually eserted in af&irs 
of State. At times he felt that Temple was not merely 
claiming the outward show of respect, but setting too high a 
value upon his real merits. So when Swift was at the full 
flood of fortune, when primeministers and secretaries of state 
were calling him Jonathan, or listening submissively to his 
lectures on" whipping-day," he reverie to his early experi- 
ence. " I often think," he says, when speaking of his own 
familiarity with St. John, "what a splutter Sir William 
Temple makes about being secretary of state." And 
this is a less respectful version of a sentiment expressed a 
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year before, " I am thinking what a Teueration wb had for 
Sir W. Temple because he might Lare been secretary of 
state at fifty, and here is a young fellow hardly thirty in 
that employment" lu the interval there is another cha< 
tacteristic outboist " I asked Mr. Secretary (St. John) 
what the devil ailed him on Sunday," and warned him 
" that I would never be treated like a schoolboy ; that I 
had felt too mach of that in my life already (meaning Sir 
W. Temple) ; that I expected every great minister who 
honoured me with his acquaintance, it he heard and saw 
anything to my disadvantage, would let me know in plain 
words, and not put me in pain to guess by the change or 
coldness of his eonntenancB and behaviour," Tho day 
after this effusion, hu maintains that he was right in what 
he said, " Don't you remember how I used to be in paia 
when Sir W. Temple would look cold and out of humour 
for three or four days, and I used to Buspect a hundred 
reasons ! I have plucked up my spirits since then ; faitli, 
he spoiled a fine gentleman." And yet, if Swift some- 
times thought Temple's authority oppressive, ha was 
ready to admit his substantial merits. Temple, he says, 
in hia rough marginalia to Burnet's History, " was a man 
of sense and virtue ;" and the impromptu utterance pro^ 
bably reflects his real feeling. 

The year after his first arrival at Temple's, Swift went 
back to Ireland by advice of physicians, who " weakly 
imagined tbat'his native air might he of some use torecove]; 
liis health." It was at this period, we may note in passing, 
that Swift began to suffer from a disease which tormented 
him through life. Temple eent with him a letter of intro- 
duction to Sir Robert Southwell, Secretary of State in 
Ireland, which gives an interesting account of their pre- 
irioua relations. Swift, said Temple, had lived in lib 
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house, lead for liiin, written for him, and kept his small 
acconnta. He knew Latin and Greek, and a little French : 
wrote a good hand, and was honest and diligent. Hi» 
whole family had long been known to lemple, who would 
be glad if Southwell would give him a clerkship, or get 
him a fellowship in Trinity College. The atatement of 
Swift's qiulifieationa haa now a rather comic sonnd. An 
applicant for a desk in a merchant's office once com- 
mended himself, it is said, by the statement that his style 
of writing combined scathing sarcasm with the wildest 
flights of humour. Swift might have had a better claim 
to a place for which such qnalitiea were a recommendation ; 
but there is no reason beyond the supposed agreement of 
fools to regard genius as a disadvantage in practical life, 
to suppose that Swift was deficient in humbler attainments. 
Before long, however, he was back at Moor Park ; nnd a 
period followed in which his discontent with the position 
probably reached its height. Temple, indeed, must hnve 
discovered that his young dependent was really a man of 
capacity. He recommended him to William. In 1692 
Swift went to Oxford, to he admitted ad eundem, and 
received the M.A. degree ; and Swift, writing to thank 
his uncle for obtaining the necessary testimonials from 
Dublin, adds *hat he has been most civilly received at 
Oxford, on the strength, presumably, of Temple's recom- 
mendation, and that he is not to take orders till the king 
gives him a prebend. He suspects Temple, however, of 
being rather backward in the matter, " because (I sup- - 
pose) he believea I shall leave him, and (upou some 
accounta) he thinks me a little necessary to him." Wil- 
liam, it is said, was so far gracious as to offer to make 
Swift a captain of hoise, and instruct him in the Dutch 
modeof cutting Asparagus. By this last phrase hangs an 
c 2 
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anecdote of later dajs. Faulkner, the Dublin printer, 
was dining vitb Swift, and on asking foi a second enpply 
of asparagos, was told b; the Sean to finish what be had 
on bis plate. " What, sir, eat my stalks t " " Ay, sit ; 
King William always ate hia stalks," " Aad were you," 
asked Faulkner's bearer when be related tba stoty, " were 
you blockhead enough to obey him!" " Yes," replied 
Faulkner, " and if you had dined with Bean Swilt tiie-A-tite 
you would have been obh'ged to eat your stalks too ! " 
For the present Swift was the recipient not the imposer of 
stalks ; and was to receive the first shock, as he tells us, 
that helped to euro him of his vanity. The question of 
the Triennial Bill was agitating political personages in the 
early months of 1 693. William and bis favoarit« minister, 
the Earl of Portland, found their Dutch experience insuf- 
ficient to guide them in the mysteries of English constitu- 
tionalism. Portland came down to consult Temple at 
Moor Park ; and Swift was sent back to explain to the 
great men that Chailes I. had been ruined not by consenting 
to short Parliaments, but by abandoning the right to dis- 
solve Parliament Swift says that he woa " well versed in 
English history, though he was under twenty-one years 
old." (He was really twenty-five, but memory naturally 
exaggerated his youthfulness). W't argun^ents, however 
backed by history, failed to cany conviction, and Swift 
had to uulearn some of the youthful confidence which 
assumes that reason is the governing force in this world, 
and that reason means out own opinions. That bo young 
a man should have been employed on such an errand, 
shows that Temple must have had a good opinion of his 
capacities ; hut hia want of saccees, however natural, was 
felt as a grsvo discouragement 
That his discontent was growing is clear from other 
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indicatioiu. Swift's early poems, wbatevei tlieii defects, 
have one merit common to all his -writings — tlie merit of 
a thoiougb, sometimes an appalling, sincerity. Two poems 
which begin to display his real vigour are dated at the end 
of 1693. One is an epistle to hia schoolfellow, Congreve, 
expatiating, as some consolation for the cold reception of 
the Double Dealer, upon the contemptible natme of town 
critics. Swift describes, as a type of the whole race, a 
Farnham lad who bad left school a yeai befoie, and bad 
just returned a " finished spaik " from Londoa 

Stock'd with the latest gibberish of the town. 

This wretched little fop came in an evil hour to provoke 
Swift's hate,— 

Hy hate, whose lash just heaven has loi^ decreed 
BIjbII on B day make sin and folly bleed. 

And he already applies it with vigoor enough to show 
that with some of the satirist's power he has also the 
indispensable condition of a considerable accumulation 
of indignant wrath against the self-appointed arbiters of 
taste. The other poem is more lomarkable in its personal 
revelation. It begins as a congratulation to lemple on 
his recovery from an illness. It passes into a description 
of his own fate, marked by eingular bitterness. He 
addresses his muse as — 

Malignant Goddess I bane to my repose, 
Thon nniversal cause of all my woes. 

She is, it seems, a mere delusive meteor, with no teal 
being of her own. But, if real, why does she persecute 
himt 
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Wert thou rigbt womaD, Uion Bhonld'st soom to look 
On an obandon'd wretoh by hopes forsook : 
ForBOoh by hopes, ill fortime's last relief, 
ABsign'd for life to unremitting grief; 
For let hearen's wroth enlarge these weary dajra 
If hope o'er dawns the smallest of its t«;B. 

Aiid lie goes on to declare after some vigotous lines, 

To thee I owe that fatal beot of mind, 
Still to nnhajipy restless thoughts inclined : 
To thee what oft 1 vainly strive to hide. 
That soom of fools, by fools mistook for pride ; 
From thee whatever virtue takes its rise, 
Grows a misfortune, or becomes a vice. 

The auddeii gusli as of bitter waters into the dulcet, 
insipid current of conventional congratulation, gives addi- 
tional point to the sentiment. Swift expands the last 
couplet into a sentiment which remained with him 
through life. It is a blending of pride and remorse ; a 
regretful admission of the loftiness of spirit which has 
caused his misfortunes ; and we are puzzled to say whether 
the pride or the remoi-se ho the most genuine. For Sivift 
always unites pride and remorse in his consciousness of 
his own virtues. 

The " restlessness " avowed in these verses took the 
practical form of a ruptuie with Temple. In his auto- 
biographical fragment he says that he had a scruple of 
entering into the church merely for support, and Sir 
William, then beii^ Master of the Rolls in Ireland,' 
offered him an employ of about 120^ a year in that 
ofBco ; whereupon Mr. Swift told him that since he had 
now an opportunity of hviug without being driven into 

' Temple had the rerersiou of his fiiUier's office. 
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tlie cliiirch for a maintenance, he was resolved to go to 
Ireland and take holy orders, If the Hcmple seemB rather 
fiaely spun for Swift, the aeose of the dignity of his 
profession is thoroughly characteristic. K^othing, however, 
is more deceptive than our 11160017 of the motives which 
directed distant actions. In hia contemporary letters there 
ie no hint of any scruple against preferment in the church, 
but a decided objection to insufBcient preferment. It is 
possible that Swift was confusing dates, and that the 
scruple was quieted when ho failed to take advantage of 
Temple's interest with Southwell. Having declined, he 
felt that he had made a free choice of a clerical career. lu 
1692, as we have eeen, he expected a prebend from 
Temple's influence with William. But his doubts of 
Temple's desire or power to serve him were confirmed. 
In Juno, 1694, be tells a cousin at Lisbon, " I have left 
Sir W. Temple a month ago, just as I foretold it you ; and 
everything happened exactly as I guessed. He was 
extremely angry I left him ; and yet would not oblige 
himself any further than upon my good behaviour, nor 
wonld promise anything firmly to me at all ; so that 
everybody judged I did best to leave him." Ho is start- 
ing in four days for Dublin, and intends to ha ordained 
in September. The next letter preserved completes the 
story, and implies a piunful change in this cavalier tone 
of injured pride. Upon going to Dublin, Swift had found 
that some recommendation from Temple would be required 
by the authorities. He tried to evade the requirement, 
hut was forced at last to write a letter to Temple, which 
nothing but necessity could have extorted. After ex- 
plaining the case, he adds, " the particulars expected of 
me are what relates to morals and learning, and the 
reasons of quitting your honour's family, that is whether 
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tile laat was occaeioned by any ill acbicois. They aie all 
left entirely to yonr honour's mercy, though in the past 
I think I cannot lepiooch myself any farther than for 
infirmities. This," he adds, " is all I dare beg at present 
from yont honour, under circumetaDcee of life not worth 
yoni regard ;" and all that is left him. to wish (" next to 
the health and prosperity of your honour'a family ") is that 
HeaTen will show him some day the opportunity of making 
his acknowledgments at "youi honour's" feet. This 
serans to be the only occasion on which we find Swift 
confessing to any fault except that of being too virtuous. 

The apparent doubt of Temple's magnanimity implied iu 
the letter was happOy not verified. The testimonial seems 
to have been sent at once. Swift, in any case, waa 
ordained deacon on the 28th of October, 1694, and priest 
on the 15tb of January, leSfl. Probably Swift felt that 
Temple had behaved with magnanimity, and in any case it 
was not very long before he returned to Moor Park. He 
had received from Lord Capel, then lord deputy, the small 
prebend of Kilroot, worth about 100/. a year. Little is 
known of his life as a remote country clergyman, except 
that he very soon became tired of it." Swift soon 
resigned bis prebend (in March, 1698) and managed to 
obtain the succesaion for a friend in the neighbourhood. 
But before this (in May, 1696) be had returned to Moor 
Park. He had grown weary of a life in a remote district, 
and Temple bad raised his offers. He was glad to be once 
more on the edge at least of the great world in which 
alone could be found employment worthy of his talenta. 

'It msj be noticed in itlnatrotioii of the giowth of the Swift 
legend, that two damonatrabl; blse aneodotea— one intpating a 
monsttonB crime, the other a romantio piece of benevolence to 
Swift — reibr to this period: 
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One other incident, indeed, of which a fuller account would 
be interesting, is connected with this depaitnie. On the 
eve of his departure, he wrote a passionate letter to 
"Varina," in plain English Mias Waring, sister of an 
old college chum. He "solemnly offers to forego all" (all 
his English prospects, that is) " for hei sake." He does 
not want her fortune ; she shall live where she pleases i 
till he has " pushed his advancement " and is in a position 
to marry her. The letter is full of true lovers' protesta- 
tions ; reproaches for her coldness ; hints at poEsible causes 
of jealousies ; declarations of the worthlessnesa of ambition 
as compared with love ; and denunciations of hec respect 
for the little disguises and affected contradictions of her 
sex, infinitely beneath peraousofher pride and his own; 
paltry maxims calculated only for the "rabble of 
humanity," "By heaven, Varina," he exclaims, "you 
are more experienced, and have loss virgin innocence 
than I." The answer must have been unsatisfactory ; 
though from expressions in a letter to his successor to 
the prebend, we see that the affair was still going on in 
1699. It will come to light once more. 

Swift was thus at Moor Park in the summer of 1696. He 
remained till Temple's death in January, 1699. We 
hear no more of any friction between Swift and his 
patron ; and it seems that the last years of their con- 
nexion passed in harmony. Temple was growing old ; 
his wife, after forty years of a happy marriage, had died 
during Swift's absence in the bc^nning of 1695 ; and 
Temple, though he seems to have been vigorous, and in 
spite of gout a brisk walker, was approaching the grave. 
He occupied himself in preparing, with Swift's help, 
memoirs and letters, which were left to Swift for post- 
humous publication. Swift's various iiritationsatMoorPark 
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have naturally left a stronger impreaaion upon bis history 
than the quieter hoars in which worry and anxiety might 
he foi^otten in the placid occupations of a country life. 
That Swift enjoyed many such hours is tolerahly clear. 
Moor Park is described by a Swiss traveller who visited 
it about 1691/ aa the "model of an agreeable retreat." 
Temple's household was free from the coarse convivialities 
of the boozing fox-hunting squires ; whilst the recollection 
of its modest neatness made the " magnificent palace " of 
Petworth seem pompous and overpowering, Swift him- 
self remembered the Moor Park gardens, the special pride 
of Temple's retirement, with affection, and tried to imitate 
them on a small scale in his own garden at Laracor, Moor 
Park is on the edge of the great heatlis which stretch 
southward to Himlhead, and northwards to Alderehotand 
Chobham Eidges. Though we can scarcely credit him 
with a inoderu taste in scenery, he at least anticipated the 
modem faith in athletic exercises. According to Deano 
Swift, he used to run up a hill near Temple's and back 
again to his study every two horns, doing the distance of 
' half a mile in six minutes. In later life he preached the 
duty of walking with admirable perseverance to his 
friends. He joined oiher exercises occasionally. "My 
Lord," he Bays to Archbishop King in 1721, " I row after 
health like a waterman, and ride after it like a postboy, 
and with some little success." But he had the characteristic 
passion of the good and wise for walking. He mentions 
incidentally a walk from Farnham to London, thirty-eight 
miles ; and has some association with the Golden Farmer * 
— a point on the road from which there is still one of the 

' H. Maialt. See appendix to Comteaay'a Life of Temple, 
* The pnbliohouBe at the point thus named on the oTdnaDce map 
in now (I regcet to aay) called the JoUy Panoer. 
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loveliest views in tho soutlieni counties, across andalating 
breadths oi heath and meadow, woodland and down, to 
Windsor Forest, St. George's Hill, and the chalk range 
£ioia Guildford to Epsom. Perhaps he might have been 
a mountaineer in more civilized times ; his poem on the 
Carberry rocks seems to indicate a lover of snch scenery ; 
and he ventured so near the edge of the cliff upon his 
stomach, that his servants had to drag liim back by his 
heels. We find him proposing to walk to Cliester at the 
rate, I regret to say, of only ten miles a day. In such 
ramble^ we are told, he used to put up at wayside inn?, 
where " lodgings for a penny " were advertised ; bribing 
the maid with a tester to give bim clean sheets and a bed 
to himself. The love of the rough humour of waggoners 
and hostlers is supposed to have been his inducement to 
this practice ; and the refined Orrery associates his conrse- 
neee with this lamentable practice; but amidst the roar 
of railways we may think more tolerantly of the humours 
of the road in the good old days, when each village had 
its humours and traditions and quaint legends, and when 
homely maxima of imlettered wisdom were to he picked 
up at rustic firesides. 

£ecrcation8 of this kind were a lelief to serious study. 
In Temple's library Swift foundabundaut occupation. " I 
am often," he says, in the first period of his residence, 
"two or three months without seeing anybody besides 
the family." In a later fragment, wo find him living 
alone "in great state," the cook coming for his orders for 
dinner, and the revolutions in the kingdom of the rooks 
amusing his leisure. The results of his studies will be 
considered directly. A list of books read in 1697 gives 
some hint of their general nature. They are chiefly 
classical and historical. He read Virgil, Homer, Horace, 
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Lucretioa, Cioero'a Ej/tsUet, Fetraniua Arbiter, ^liao, 
Lucius FlorUB, Herbert's Henry VJII., Sleidan's Com- 
mentaries, Council of Trent, Camden's Elizabeth, Burnet's 
Hlglm-y of the Eeformation, Voiluie, Blackmore's Prince 
Arthur, Sir J. Davis's poem of The Soid, and two or three 
travels, besides Cyprian and Irenseua. We may note the 
absence of any theological reading, except in the form of 
ecclesiastical history ; nor does Swift study philosophy, 
of ■which he seems to have had a sufficient dose in Dublin. 
History seems always to have been hia favourite study, 
and it would naturally have a large part in Temple's 
library. 

One matter of no small importance to Sivift remains to 
be mentioned. Temple's family included other depen- 
dents besides Swift. The " little parson cousin," Tom 
Swift, whom hia great relation always mentions with 
contempt, became chaplain to Temple. Jonathan's siater 
vaa for some time at Moor Park. But the inmates of the 
family most interesting to us were a Rebecca Dingley — 
who was in some way related to the family — and Esther 
Johnson. Esther Johnson was the daughter of a merchant 
of respectable family who died yonng. Her mother was 
known to Lady Giffard, Temple's attached sister; and 
after her widowhood, went with her two daughters to live 
with the Temples. Mrs. Johnson lived as servant or com- 
panion to Lady Giffard for many years after Temple's 
death ; and little Esther, a remarkably bright and pretty 
child, was brought up in the family, and received under 
Temple's will a sufGcient legacy for her support. It was 
of course guessed by a charitable world that she was a 
natoral child of Sir William's ; but there seems to be no 
real ground for the hypothesis.' She was born, as Swift 

* Tbe moat direct atatement to this effect was made in an 
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tells lie, on March 13tb, 1681 ; and was therefore a lUtle 
over eight when Swift first came to Temple, and fifteen 
when he returned from Kilroot.' About this age, he 
telle lis, she got over an infantile delicacy, " grew into 
perfect health, and was looked npon as one of the most 
beautiful, graceful, and agreeable yoong women in London. 
Her hair was blacker than a raven, and every feature of 
her face in perfection." Her conduct and chMucter wore 
equally remarkable, if we may trust the tutor who taught 
her to write, guided her education, and came to regard 
her with an affection which was at once the happiness and 
the mieery of his life. 

Temple died January 26, 1699 ; and " with him," said 
Swift at the time, " all that was good and amiable among 
men." The feeling was doubtless sincere, though Swift, 
when moved very deeply, used less conventional phrases. 
Hewas thrown once more upon theworld. The expectations 
of some settlement in life had not been realized. Temple 
had left him lOOZ., the advantage of publishing his post- 
humous works, which might ultimately bring in 300^ 
more, and a promise of prefermtsnt &om the king. Swift 
had lived long enough upon the " chameleon's food." 
His enei^es were atil] running to waste ; and he suffered 
the misery of a weakness due, not to want of power but 
want of opportunity. Hb sister writes to a cousin that 
her brother had lost his best blend, who had induced 
him to give up his Irish preferment by promising piefei- 

artiole in the Gentleman's Magaxina for 1757. It prot^Bea to speak 
with anthoritj, bat includes such palpable blnodera as to cany 
little neigbt. 

* I am sot certain wbethar tbis meant 1681 or 1631-82. I have 
assumed tbe former date in meationing Stella's &ee) bnt the other 
is eqaatly poasible. 
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ment in England, and had died before the promise had 
been fiiltilled. Svitt was accused of ingratitnde by Lord 
Palmerston, Temple's nephew, some thirty -five yean later. 
In reply, be acknowledged an obligation to Temple for 
the recommendation to William and the legacy of his 
papers ; but he adds, " I hope you will not charge my 
living in his family as an obligation ; for I was educated to 
little purpose if I retired to his house for any other motives 
than the benefit of his conversation and advice, and tbo 
opportunity of pursuing my studies. For, being bom to 
no fortune, I was at his death as far to seek as ever ; and 
perhaps you will allow that I ivas of some use to him." 
Snift seems here to assume that his motives for living 
with Temple are necessarily to be estimated by the results 
which he obtained. But if he expected more than h& 
got, he does not suggest any want of goodwill. Temple 
had done hia best ; William's neglect and Temple's death 
had made goodwill fruitless. The two might cry quits ; 
and Swift set to work, not exactly with a sense of injury, 
but probably with a strong feeling that a large portion of 
his life had been wasted. To Swift, indeed, misfortune 
and injury aeem equally to have meant resentment, 
whether against the fates or some personal object. 

One curious document must be noted before considering 
the writings which moat folly reveal the state of Swift's 
mind. In the year 1699 he wrote down some resolutions, 
headed " when I come to be old." They are for the most 
part pithy and sensible, if it can ever be sensible to make 
resolutions for bBbaviour in a distant future. Swift re- 
solves not to many a young woman, not to keep young 
company unless they desire it, not to repeat stories, not to 
listen to knavish, tattling servants, not to be too free of ad- 
vice, not to brag of former beauty and favour with ladies, to 
desire some good friends to inform him when he breaks 
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these resolutions and to reform accordingly ; and finally, not 
to set up foT observing all these rules for fear be should 
obseiTe none. These resolutions are not very original in 
substance (few resolutions are), though they suggest some 
teen observation of his elders ; but one is more remark- 
able. " Kot to be fond of children, or let them come near 
me hardly." The words in italics are blotted out by a later 
possessor of the paper, shocked doubtless at the harshness of 
the sentiment. " We do not fortify ourselves with reso- 
lutions againet what we dislike," says a friendly commen- ' 
tator, "but against what we feel in our weakness wo have 
reason to believe we are really too much inclined to,*' 
Tet it is strange that a man should regard the purest and 
kindliest of feelings as a weakness to which he is too 
much inclined. No man had stronger affections than 
Swift; no man suffered more agony when they were 
wounded; but in bis agony he would commit what to , 
most men would seem the treason of cursing the affections 
instead of simply lamenting the injury, or holding the 
affection itself to be its own sufficient reward. The in. 
tense pereonality of the man reveals itself alternately at 
selfishness and as "altruism." He grappled to his heard 
those whom he really loved " as with hoops of steel ;" so 
firmly that they became apart of himself; and that he 
considered himself at liberty to regard his love of friends 
as ho might regard a love of wine, as something to be 
regretted when it was too strong for his own happiness. 
The attraction was intense; but implied the absorption 
of the weaker nattue into his own. His friendships 
■were rather annexations than alliances. The strongest 
instance of this characteristic was in hia relations to 
^e charming girl, who must have been in his mind when 
he wrote this strange, and unconsciously prophetic, 
resolution. 
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SwiPT came to Temple's house ae a raw studeDt. He left 
it oa tlie author of one of the most remarkable satiiea ever 
written. Bis first efforte had been unpiomising enough- 
Certain Pindaric Odee, in which the youthfiJ aspirant 
imitated the still popular model of Cowley, are . even 
comically prosaic. The last of them, dated 1691, is ad- 
dressed to a queer Athenian Society, promoted by a John 
Dunton, a speculative bookseller, whose Life and Errors is 
still worth a glance from the curious. The Athenian So- 
ciety ivaa the name of John Dunton himself, and two or three 
collaborators who professed in the Athenian Mercury to 
answer queries ranging over the whole field of human 
knowledge. Temple was one of their patrons, and Swift 
sent them a pan^yrical ode, the merits of which are 
sufBciently summed up by Dryden's pithy criticism — 
" Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet." Swift disliked 
and abused Dryden ever afterwards, though he may have 
had better reasons for his enmity than the child's dis- 
like to bitter medicine. Later poems, the F^defle to 
Congreve and that to Temple already quoted, show 
symptoma of growing power and a clearer self-recognition. 
In Swift's last residence with Temple, he proved unmis- 
takably that he had learnt the secret often so slowly re- 
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vealed to great writeia, ttie socret of hie teal Btrength. 
The Tale of a Tub was written about 1696 ; part of it 
appears to have been aeeu at Kilroot hj his friend. Waring, 
TMina's brother; the Battle of the Books was written 
in 1697. It is a curious proof of Swift's indifTerence to a 
liteiaiy Tepntation that both, woika remained in numu- 
sctipt till 1704. The "little parson cousin" Tom Swift, 
ventured some kind of claim to a share in the authorship 
of the Tale of a Tub. Swift treated this claim with the 
utmost contempt, but never explicitly claimed for himself 
the authorship of what some readers hold to be his most 
powerful work. 

The Battle of the Books, to which we may first attend, 
sprang out of the lamous controversy aa to the Tektive 
merits of the ancients and modems, which began in France 
with Perrault and Fontenelle ; which had been set going 
in England by Sir W, Temple's essay upon ancient and 
modern learning (1692), and which incidentally led to 
the warfare between Bentley and Wotton on one side, and 
Boyle and bis Oxford allies on the other, A full account 
of this celebrated discussion may be found in Professor 
Jebb's Bentley ; and, as Swift only took the part of a 
light skirmisher, nothing more need be said of it in this 
place. One point aloue la worth notice. The eagerness 
of the discussion is characteristic of a time at which the 
modem spirit was victoriously revolting against the ancient 
canons of taste and philosophy. At first sight, we might 
therefore expect the defenders of antiquity to be on \h& 
dde of authority. In fact, however, the argument, as 
Swift takes it from Temple, is reversed. Temple's theorj', 
so far aa he had any consistent theory, is indicated in the 
statement that the modems gathered "all their learning 
from books in the universities." Learning, ] 
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may weaken luvention; and people who trust to the 
charity nf otheia will alwaya be poor. Swift accepts and 
enforces tbia doctrine. The BatUe of the Booka is an 
ez|»«ssion of that contempt for pedanta which ho had 
learnt in Dablin, and which is exjaesaed in the ode to the 
Athenian Society. Philosophy, he tells ns in that precious 
pTodnctioa, " seems to have honowed some ungtateM 
taste of doubts, impertinsnce, and niceties bom eveiy 
age through which it passed" (this, I may olwrrc, is verae), 
and is now a " medley of all agea," " her face patched over 
with modem pedantry." The moral finds a more poetical 
embodiment in the &mona apologue of the Bee and the 
Spider in the £a^o/^ £00^ The bee had got itaelf en- 
tangled in the spider's web in the library, whilst the books 
were beginning to wrangle. The two have a sharp dilute, 
which is summed npby Mao^ as arbitrator. The spider 
represents the modems who spin their scholastic pedantry 
out of their own insides ; whilst the bee, like the ancients, 
goes direct to natnie. The modems produce nothing bnt 
" wrangling and satire, much of a nature with the spider's 
poison, which however they pretend to spit wholly out of 
themselTes is improved by the same arts, by feeding upon 
the insects and vermin of the age." We, the ancients, 
"profess to nothing of our own, beyond our wings and our 
voice : that is to say, our flints and our language. For 
the rest, whatever we have got has been by infinite lahoni 
and research, and ranging through every comer of nature ; 
the difference is that, instead of dirt and poison, we have 
rather chosen to £11 our hives with honey and wax, thus 
furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things, which 
are Sweetness and Light." 

Tlie Homeric battle which follows is described with 
infinite Epiiit. Fallas is the patron of the aucieula 
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whilst Moinus undeitakes tiie cause of the modems, and 
appeals for help to the malignant deity Criticism, wlio is 
found in her den at the top of a snowy mountain, ex- 
tended upon the spoilaof nmnbetleGS half-devonted volumes. 
By her, as she exclaims in the regulation soliloquy, 
childran become wiser titan their parents, beanx become 
politicians, and schoolboys judges of philosophy. She 
fiies to her darling Wotton, gathering up het person into 
an octavo compass ; her body grows white and arid and 
splits in pieces with dryness ; a concoction of gall and 
soot is strewn in the shape of letters open her person ; 
and so she joins the moderns, " undistinguishable in shape 
and dress from the divine Bentley, Wotton's dearest 
&iend." It is needless to follow the fortunes of the fight 
which follows ; it is enoi^h to observe that Yirgil is 
encountered by his translator Diydon in a helmet " nine 
times too large for the head, which appeared eit'.iate far in 
the hinder part, even like the lady in the lobster, or like 
a mouse under a canopy of etato, or like a shrivelled 
bean within the penthouse of a modem periwig, and the 
voice was suited to the visage, sounding weak and remote ,-" 
and thiit the book is concluded by on episode, in which 
Bentley and Wotton try a diversion and steal the armour 
of Phalaris and ,^^p, but are met by Boyle, clad in a 
suit of armour given him by all the gods, who transfixes 
them on his spear like a brace of woodcocks on an iron 
skewer. 

The raillery, if taken in its critical aspect, recoils upon 
the author. Dryden hardly deserves the scorn of Virgil ; 
and Bentley, as we know, made short work of Phalaris 
and Boyle. But Swift probably knew and cared little for 
the merits of the controversy. He eiqiresses his contempt 
with characteristic vigour and coarseness ; and our pleasure 
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in hiadieplay of exubeiant satirical power IB not injuied by 
hiB obvious misconception of the merits of tlie case. The 
unflagging spirit of the writing, the fertilitj and inge- 
nnitf of the illuBtratione, do as macb as can be done to 
give lasting vitality to what is radically (to my taste at 
least) a rather dreary for m o f wit Tba battle of the Booka 
is the best of the travesties. Nor in tlie brilliant assaolt 
upon great names do we at present see anything more 
than the buoyant conscionsness of power, common in the 
unsparingjudgmentsof youth, nor edgedasyetbyanyreal 
bitterness. Swift has found out that the world is full of 
humbugs ; and goes forOi hewing and hacking with supei^ 
abundant energy, not yet aware tiiat ho too may conceiv- 
ably be a fallible being, and still less that the humbugs 
may some day prove too strong for him. 

The same qualities are more conspicnous in the far 
greater satire the Tale of a I ^b. It is so striking a per- 
formance that Johnson, who cherished one of his stubborn 
prejudices against Swift, doabted whether Swift conid 
have written it. " There is in it," he said, " such a vigoor 
of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, 
and art, and life." The doubt is dearly without the least 
foundation, and the estimate apon which it is based is 
generally disputed. The Tale of a Tub has certainly not 
achieved a reputation equal to that of Oidliver't Travels, 
to the merits of which Johnson was curiously blind. Yet 
I think that there is this much to be said in favour of 
Johnson's theory, namely, that Swift's style reaches its 
highest point in the earlier work. There is less Sagging ; 
a greater fulness and pressure of enei^etic thought ; a 
power of hitting the nail on the head at the first blow, 
which has declined in the work of hia maturer yeais, when 
life was weary and thought int«imittent. Swiil seems 
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to have felt this himself. In the tvilight of his intellect, 
he was seen tuTning over the p^es and mutmuriitg to 
himself, " Good God, what a genius T had when I wrote 
that book!" In an apology (dated 1709) he makes a 
statement which may help to explain this fact. " The 
author," he says, " was then (1 696) young, hia invention at 
the height, and his reading freeh in his heed. By the assist- 
ance of some thinking and much conversation, he had 
«ndeavanred to atrip himaelf of aa many prejudices as he 
coTild," . He resolved, as he adds, " to proceed in a 
manner entirely new f and he afterwarda claims in the 
most positive terms that through tiie whole book (in- 
clnding both the tale and the battle of the books) he has 
not borrowed one " single hint from any writer in the 
world."' No writer has ever been more thoronghly 
original than Swift, for his writings are simply himself. 

The TaJe of a Tub is another challenge thrown down to 
pretentiouB pedantry. The vignrous, self-confident in- 
tellect has found out the emptiness and absordity of a 
number of the solemn formahe which pass carrent in the 
world, and tears them to pieces with audacious and re- 
joicing energy. He makes a mock of the paper chains 
with which solemn professors tried to fetter hia activity, 
and scatters the iragments to the four winds of heaven. 

' Wotton firet Bocnsed Bwifb of borrowing the idea of tbe battle 
from a French boot, by one Contray, onlled HUfoire PoiUqiM da 
la Querre ncuveUgmant dhla/tie' entre le» Aneiens et ISodernet. 
Swift declared {I have no donbt truly) tbat he had never seen or 
heard of this book. Bat Contrsy, like Swift, uaea the scheme of a 
mock Homerio battle. The book ia prose, bnt be^ng with apoem. 
Tbe resemblance ia much closer than Mr. FoTster's laognage would 
imply ; but 1 agree with faim that it does not jnetiiy Johnson and 
Scott in regarding it afmora than a natural ooinoidenoe. Bvery 
det^l is differmit. 
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In oae of the first Bectione he annonnceB the philosophy 
aftenraids expoonded hj Hen Teofelsdrockh, according to 
which " man himself is but a micro-coat ;" if one of the 
Buita of clothes called animals "be trimmed up with a 
I gold chain, and a red gown, and a white rod, and a pert 
I look, it is called a Lord Mayor ; if certiun ermines and 
1 liirs be placed in a certain position, we style them a jndge ; 
I and so an apt conjonclion of lawn and black satin wo 
entitle a bishop." Though Swift does not himself deve- 
■ lop this philosophical doctrine, its later form reflects 
-( ,ff i light upon the earlier theory, For, in tmth. Swift's 
(.i"*^''' _.. ■■ teaching comes to this, that the solemn plausibilities of 
''i"»i '('the world are but so many "shams" — elaborate m^ks 
i' (1^* 'I ^^^ ^ di^uise the passions, for the most part base and 
Vi ■ ri'''*v'- • earthly, by which mankind is really impelled. The 
' ' '' I 1 " ^J^oaaions " which he introduces with the priTilege of a 
I ,, '-'' ■ *■ humorist, bear chiefly upon the literary sham. He falls 
' 'V ' fonl of the whole population of Grub Street at startii^, 

v~', . ' and (as I may note in pasaing) incidentally gives a curious 

.' ' ' hint of his authorship. He describes himself as a worn-out 

pamphleteer who has worn his quill to the pith in the 
service of the State. " Fourscore and eleven pamphlets 
have I writ under the reigna and for the service of six- 
and-thirty patrons." Person first noticed that the same 
numbers are repeated in OulUver's Travels; Gulliver is 
fastened with " fourscore and eleven chains " locked to 
his left leg " with six-and-thirty padlocks." Swift makes 
the usual onslaught of a young author upon the critics, 
with more than the usual vigour, and carries on the war 
against Bentley and hia ally by parodying Wotton's re- 
marks upon the ancients. He has discovered many 
omissions in Homer ; " who seems to have read but very 
superficially either Sendivogus, Behmen, ai Antkropoaophia 
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Magia." * Homer, too, never mentioiis a saveall ; and / 
has a still worse iaalt— -his "gross ignorance in the ' 
common laws ol this realm, and in the doctrine as well as j 
diBcq>Uiie of the Church of England "—defects, indeed, 
for which he has been justty censoied hy Wotton. Per- 
hiqM the most Tigoroua and certainly the most striking 
of theee digressions, is that upon " the original use and 
improvement of madnees in a commonwealth." Just in 
passing, aa it were. Swift g^ves the pith of a whole system 
of misanthropy, though he as yet seems to be rather in- 
dulging a play of fancy, than expressing a settled conviction. 
Happiness, be says, is a " peipetnal possession of being [ 
well deceived." The wisdom which keeps on the aurfece 
is better than that which persists in officiously prying 
into the underlying reality. " I^st week I saw a woman 
flayed," he obeervea, " and you will hardly believe how 
much it altered her person for the worse." It is best to 
be content with patching up the outside, and bo assiiring 1 
the " serene, peaceful state "—the suHimeat point of felicity ' 
— "of being a fool amongst knaves." He goee on to 
tell us how useful roadmen may be made : how Cuitiue 
may be tegatded equally as a madman and a hero for his 
leap into the gulf ; how the raging, blaspheming, noisy 
inmate of Bedlam is fit to have a regiment of di^oons ; 
and the bustling, sputtering, bawling madman should be 
sent to Westminster Hall ; and the solemn madman, 
dream ing^ dreama and seeing best in the dark, to preside 
over a coi^iegation of dissenters ; and how elsewhere you 

* This was a treoidae t^ Thomaa, twio brother of Henry 
Tan^ua, the '' Silnriit." It led to a controversy witli Henry 
More. Taliban waa a Aosioraoiaii. Swift's contempt for mTstaries 
i» cibaraot«TiBtla. Sendivogiu was a &monB alohemut (16€6— ' 
161^ 
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may find the raw material of the merchant, the courtier, 
or the monarch. We are all madmen, and happy ao bi 
I aa mad : delusion and peace of mind go together ; and 
I the more truth we know, the more ahall we recognize that 
' realities are hideous. Swift only plays with his paradoxes. 
He laughs without troubling himself to decide whether 
his irony tells against the theories which he ostensibly 
espouses, or those which he ostensibly attacks. But ho 
has only to adopt in seriousness the &Dcy with which 
I he is dallying, in order to graduate as a finished peesi- 
' mist. These, however, are interruptions to the main 
thread of the book, which is a daring assault upon that 
serious kind of pedantry which uttem itself in theological 
systems. The three brothers, Peter, Martin, and Jack, re- 
present, as we all know, the Komau Catholic, the Anglican, 
and the Puritanical varieties of Christianity. They start 
with a new coat provided for each by their father, and a 
will to explain the tight mode of wearing it ; and aft«r 
some years of futhfiil observance, they fall in love with 
the three ladies of wealth, ambition, and pride, get into 
terribly bad ways and make vrild work of the coats and the 
wilL They excuse themselves for wearing shoulder-knots 
by picking the separate letters 8, H, and so forth, out of 
separate words in the will, and as K is wanting, dis- 
cover it to be synonymous with C. They reconcile them- 
selves to gold lace by remembering that when they were 
boys they heard a fellow say that he had heard their 
father's man say that he wonld advise his sons to get gold 
lace when they had money enough to buy it. Then, as 
the will becomes troublesome in spite of exegettcal in- 
genuity, the eldest brother finds a convenient codicil which 
can be tacked to it, and will sanction a new fashion of 
flame-coloured satin. The will expressly forbids silver 
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fringe on the coata ; but they discover that the word 
meaning silver fringe may also signify a broomstick. And 
by such devices, they go on merrily for a time, till Peter 
Bets up to be the sole heii and ineista upon the obedience 
of hia .brethren. Hie perfbnnancee in this position are 
trying to their temper. " Whenever it happened that any 
rogne of ^Newgate vaa condemned to be hanged, Peter 
would ofEer him a pardon for a certain sum of money j 
which when the poor caitiff had made all shifts to scrape 
up and send, his lordship would return a piece of paper in 
this form. 

'"To all mayors, sheriffs, jailors, constables, bailiffs, 
hangmen, &c. Whereas we are informed that A. £. 
lemains in the hands of you or some of you, under the 
. sentence of death : We will and command you, upon sight 
hereof to let the said prisoner depart to his own habitation 
whether he stands condemned for murder, &c,, &c., for 
which thJH shall be your sufficient warrant ; and if yon 
fail hereof, God damn you and yours to all eternity ; and 
BO we bid you heartily farewell Tour most humble 
man's man, Emperor Peter.' 

" The wretches, trusting to this, lost their lives and 
their money too." Peter, however, became ontrageoualy 
proud. He has been seen to take "three old high- 
crowned hats and clap them all on his head three^atorey 
high, with a huge bunch of keys at his girdle, and 
an anglii^-tod in his hand. In which guise, whoever 
went to take him by the hand in the way of salutation, 
Peter, with much grace, like a well-educated spaniel, would 
piBsent them with his foot ; and if they refused his civility, 
then he would raise it as high as their chops, and give 
bitn a damned kick on the mouth, which has ever since 
been called a salute." 
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Peter receiTes hia biothoTS at dinner, and has nothing 
served up bnt a brown loaf. Come, he says, "fall on 
and spare not ; here is excellent good mutton," and he 
helps them each to a sUo& . The brothers remonstrate, 
and try to point out that they see only bread. They 
argue for some time, but have to give in to a couclosive 
argument, " ' Look ye, gentlemen,' cries Peter in a rage, 
' to convince you what a couple of blind, positive, ignorant, 
wilful puppies you are, I will use but this simple arga- 
ment By G — it is true, good, natural mutton as any 
in Leadenhall Market ; and G — confound you both 
eternally, if yon offer fo believe otherwise.' Such a 
thundering proof as this left no further room for objection ; 
the two uitbelievere began to gather and pocket up their 
mistake as hastily as they could," and have to admit besides 
that another laige dry crust is true juico of the grapa 

The brothers Jack and Martin afterwards fall out : and 
Jack is treated to a storm of ridicule much in the same 
vein as that directed gainst Peter ; and, if leas pointed, 
certainly not leas ezpresfflve of contempt. I need not 
further follow the details of what Johnson calls this 
"wild book," which is in every p^e brimful of intense 
satirical power, I must however say a few words upon a 
matter which Is of great importance in forming a clear 
judgment of Swift's character. The Tale of a Tub was 
nnivu^ly attributed to Swift, and led to many doubts of 
his orthodoxy and even of his Christianity. Sharpe, Arch- 
bishop of York, injured Swift's chances of preferment by 
insinuating such doubts to Queen Anne, Swift bitterly 
resented the imputation. He prefixed an apology to a 
later edition, in which he admitted that he had said some 
raeh things ; but declared that he would forfeit bis life if 
any one opinion contrary to morality or religion could 
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be fairly deduced from tiie book. He pointed ont that he 
had attacked no Anglican doctrine. Hi a ridicule spares 
Martin, and is pointed at Fetet and Jack. Like every 
eatirist who ever wrote, he does not attack the use but the 
abuse ; and as the Church of England represents for him 
the purest embodiment of the truth, on attack upon the 
abuses of religion meant an attack upon other churches 
only in so far as they diverged from this modeL Critics 
have accepted this apology, and treated poor Queen Anne 
and her adviBets as representing simply the prudery of 
the tea-table. The question, to my thinking, does not 
admit of quite bo simple an answer. 

If, in fact, we ask what is the true object of Swift's 
audacious satire, the answer will depend partly npon our 
own estimate uf the truth. Clearly it ridicules "abuses;" 
bat one man's use is another's abuse : and a dogma may 
appear to us venerable or absurd according to ooi own 
creed. One test, however, may be suggested, which may 
guide onr decision. Imagine the Tale of a Tub to be read 
by Bishop Butler and by Voltaire, who called Swift a 
Sabelais per/ei^iumni. Can any one doubt that the 
believer would b& scandalized and the scoffer find himself 
in a thoroughly congenial element 1 Would not any 
believer shrink &om the use of such weapons even though 
directed against his enemies 1 Scott urges that the satire 
was useful to the high church party because, as he says, 
it is important for any institution in Britain (or anywhere 
else, we may add) to have the laughers on its side. Bat 
Scott was too sagacious not to indicate the obvious reply. 
The condition of having the laughers on your side is to 
he on the side of the laughers. Advocates of any serious 
cadse feel that there is a danger in accepting such an 
alliance. The laughers who join you in ridiculing your 
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enemy, are by no meana pledged to refrain from 
laughing in turn at tlie laugher, Wnen Swiit had 
tidicnled all the Catholic and all the Puritan dogmas in 
the most xmsparing fashion, conld he be eure that the 
Thirty-nine Articles would escape scot free t The Catholic 
theory of a church poseeaaing divine authority, tho 
Puritan theory of a divine voice addreaaing the individual 
soul, BUggeeted to him, in their concrete embodiments at 
least, nothing but a horselaugh. Conld any one be sure 
that the Anglican embodiment of the same theories migbt 
not be turned to eqiial account by the scoffer t Was the 
true bearing of Swift's satire in fact limited to the de^iationa 
from sound Church of England doctrine, or might it not 
be directed gainst the very vital principle of the doctrine 
itselfl 

Swift's blindness to such ciiticiamawas tboroughly charac- 
teristic. He professes, as we have seen, that he had need 
to clear hie mind of real prejudices. He admits that the 
process might be pushed too far ; that is, that in abandon- 
' ing a prejudice you may be losing a principle. In fact, 
the prejudices from which Swift had sought to free himself 
— and no doubt with great success — were the prejudices 
of other people. OFor them he felt unlimited contempt. 
But the prejudice which had grown up in his mind, 
I strengthened with his strength, and become intertwined 
I with all his personal affections and antipathies, was no 
I longer a prejudice in his ejee, but a sacred principle. The 
intensity of his contempt for the follies of others shut his 
eyes efTeotually to any simUaiity betireen their tenets and 
his own. His principles, true or false, were prejudices in 
the highest degree, if by a prejudice we mean an opinion 
cherished because it has somehow ot other become ouis, 
though the "somehow" may exclude all reference to 
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leaaoa Swift never troubled himself to aaeiga any i 
philosophical basis foi his doctrines ; having, indeed, a 
hearty contempt for philosophizing in general He clung 
to the doctrines of his church, not because he could give 
abstract reasons for his belief, but simply because the 
church happened to be his. It is equally true of all his 
creeds, political or theological, that he loved them as he 
loved his friends, simply because they had become a part 
of himself, and were therefore identified with all his 
hopes, ambitions, and aspirations public or private. We 
shall see hereafter how fiercely he attacked the dissenters, 
and how scornfully he repudiated all arguments founded 
upon the desirobility of union amongst Protestants. To 
a calm outside obiierveF difierences might appear to be 
superficial ; but to him, no difference could be other than 
radical and profound which in fact divided bint iiom an 
antagonist In attacking the Presbyterians, (cried more 
temperate people,"] you are attacking your brothers and 
your own opinions.'^ No, 'replied Swift, I am attacking 
the cotTuption of my principles ; hideous caricatures of 
myself; caricatures the more hateful in proportion to their 
apparent likeness. And therefore, whether in political or 
theological warfare, he was sublimely unconscious of the 
pOBsible reaction of his arguments. ''' 

Swift took a characteristic mode of showing that if upon 
some points he accidentally agreed with the unbeliever, 
it was not from any covert sympathy. Two of his most 
vigorous pieces of satire in later days are directed against 
the deists. In 1708 he published an Argurtieni to prove 
that the abolUhing of Christianity in England may, as 
ihingg now ttand, he attended with some inemweniencea, 
and perhaps not produce those many good effects proposed 
thereby. And in 1713, in the midst of his most eager 
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political war&re, he published Mr. Collin^a Diacoune of 
Freeihinkinff, put into plain Unglieh, by way of abstrael, 
for laeofthe poor. No one who leade these pamphlets 
oan deajr that the keenest eaUte may be directed against 
infidels as veil as against Christians. The last is an 
admirable parody, in which poor CoUins's alignments are 
tnmed against himself with ingenious and provoking irony. 
The fiiat is perhaps Swift's cleverest application of the 
same method. A nominal religion, he urges gravely, ia of 
some use, for if men cannot be allowed a God to levile or 
renounce, they will speak evil of dignities, and may even 
come to " reflect upon the ministry." If Christianily 
were once abolished, the wits would be deprived of their 
favourite topic " Who would ever have suspected Asgil 
for a wit or Toland for a philosopher if the inexhaustible 
stock of Christianity had not been at hand to provide 
them with materials } " The abolition of Christianity 
t moreover may possibly bring the Church into danger, for 
'' atheists, deists, and Socinians have little zeal for tbe present 
eccledastical eatablisbment ; and if they once get rid of 
Christianity, they may aim at setting up Fresbyterianism. 
Moreover, as long ea we keep to any religion, we do not 
strike at the root of the evil. Tbe freetbinkers consider 
that all the parts bold together, and that if you pull out 
one nail the whole fabric will fall. Which, he says, 
was happily expressed by one who heard that a text brought 
in proof of the Trinity, was difTerently read in some 
ancient maanscript; whereupon he suddenly leaped 
through a long sorilea to tbe logical conclusion ; " Why, 
if it be as you say, I may safely .... drink on and 
defy tbe parson." 

A .serious meaning underlies Swift's saicaems. 
Collins had argued in defence of the greatest possible 
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freedom of discussion ; Euid tacitly assumed that anch 
disonasion would lead to diabelief of Cliristiaiiity. 
Opponents of the liberal school had answered b; claiming 
his first pnnciple as thei't own. They argued that religion 
was baaed upon reason, and would be strengthened 
instead of weakened by free inciniiy. Swift viitually 
takes a diffeient position. He objects to freethmking 
because ordinary minds are totally unfit foi such inquiries. 
"The bnlfc of mankind," as he puts it, is as "well 
qQ^i£ed_f^Jpng as thinking ^' and therefore free-thought 
would lead to anarchy, atheism, and immorality, as liberty 
to fly would lead to a breaking of necks. 

Collins roils at priests as tyrants upheld by imposture. 
Swift -rirtually replies tLhat tttey are the sole guides to 
truth and guardians of morality, and that theology should 
be left to them, as medicine to physicians and law to 
lawyers. The argument against the abolition of Chris- 
tianity takes the same ground. Keligion, however little 
Kgard is paid to it in practice, is in lact the one great 
security for a decent degree of social order ; and the rash 
fools who venture to rqeot what they do not understand, 
are public enraniea as weU as ignorant sciolists. 

The same view is token in Swiffs sermona He said 
of himself that he could only preach political pamphlets. 
Several of the twelve sermons preserved are in fast directly 
aimed at some of the political and social grievances which 
he was habitually denouncing. If not exactly " pam- 
phlets," they are sermons in aid of pamphlets. Others 
are vigorous and sincere moral discourses. One alone deals 
with a purely theolt^cal topic : the doctrine of the 
Trinity. His view is simply that " men of wicked lives 
would be very glad if there were no truth in Christianity 
at all." They thraefore cavil at the mysteries to find some 
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ezcuM for giving up tbe whole. He replies in effect that 
there most be mystery thongh not contradiction, eveiywhere, 
and that if vs do not accept humbly what is taught in 
the Scriptures, we must give up Christianity, and con- 
sequently, as he holds, all moral obligation, at once. The 
cavil is merely the pretest of an evil cuuocience. Swtft'a 
religion thus partook of the directly practical nature of 
his whole character. He was absolutely indifferent to 
speculative philosophy. He was even more indifferent to 
the mystical or imaginative aspects of religion. He loved 
downright concrete realities, and was not the man to lose 
himself in an Oh, altitudo / or in any train of thought or 
emotion not directly bearing upon the actual business of 
the world. Though no man had more pride in his order 
or love of its privil^es. Swift never emphasized his profes- 
sional character. He wished to be accepted as a man of 
the world and of business. He despised the unpractical 
Emd visionary type, and the kind of religious utterance 
congenial to men of that type was abhorrent to him. He 
ahiaok invariably too from any display of his emotion, and 
would have felt the heartiest contempt for the senti- 
mentslism of his day. At once the proudest and most 
sensitive of men, it was his imperative instinct to hide 
Ma emotions as much as possible. In cases of great 
excitement, he retired into some secluded comer, where, 
if he was forced to feel, he could be sure of hiding his 
, feelings. He always masks his strongest passions under 
some ironical veil, and thus practised what his friends 
resided as an inverted hypocrisy. Delany tells us that 
he stayed for six mouths in Swift's house, before discover- 
ing that the dean always read prayers to his servants at a 
fixed hour in private. A deep feeling of solemnity showed 
itself in his manner of performing public religious exercises. 
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bat Deknjr, a man of a very different temperament, 
blames his friend for carrying Ma teserre in all snch 
matters to extremes. In certain respects Swift was 
ostentatious enough j but this intense dislike to wearing 
his heart upon hia slaeve, to laying baie the secrets of bis 
affections before unsympathetic eyes, is one of his most 
indelible characteristics. Swift could never have felt the 
slightest sympa&y for the kind of preacher who courts 
applause by a public exhibition of intimate joys and 
sorrows ; and was less afc^d of suppressing some genuine 
emotion than of showing any in the slightest degree 
nnieal. 

Although Swift took in the main what may be called 
ihe political view of religion, he did not by any means 
accept that view in its cynical form. He did not, that 
is, hold, in Gibbon's famous phrase, that all religions were , 
equally false and equally useful. His religious instincts 
were as strong and g^uine as they were markedly 
nndemonatrative. He came to take (I am anticipating a 
little) a gloomy view of the world and of human nature. 
Ha had the most settled conviction not only of the 
misery of human life but of the feebleness of the good 
elements in the world. The bad and the stupid are the 
best fitted for life, as we find' it. Virtue is generally a 
misfortune ; the more we sympathize, the more cause wo 
have for wretchedness ; onr affections give ua the purest 
kind of happiness, and yet our affections expose us to 
sofferingB which more than outweigh the enjoyments. 
There is no such thing, he said in his decline, as " a fine 
old genUeman;" if so and so had had either a mind or a 
body worth a farthing," they would have worn him out long 
ago," That became a typical sentiment with Swift. His 
doctrine was, briefly, that : virtue was the one thing which 
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deserved love and ndnmatioQ ; and yet that virtuB in 
thia hideous chaos of a world, involved misery and decay. 
What would be the logical leenlt of such a creed, I do 
not presume to say. Certainly, we should gueee, some- 
thing more pessimistic or Manichtean than suits the 
ordinary interpretation of Christian doctrine. But for 
Swift thia etate of mind carried with it the neoeseity of 
dinging to some religious creed: not because the creed held 
out promises of a better hereafter, for Swift was too much 
absorbed in the present to dwell much upon such beliefs ; 
but rather because it provided him with some sort of 
fixed convictions in this strange and disastrous muddle. 
If it did not give a solution in terms intelligible to the 
human intellect, it encouiaged the behef that some 
solution existed. It justified him to himself for con- 
tinuing to respect molality, and for going on living, when 
all the game of life seemed tobe decidedly going in favour 
of the devil, and suicide to be the most reasonable course. 
At IcEtst^ it enabled him to associate himself with the 
causes and principles which he recognized as the most 
ennobling element in the world's " mad farce f and to 
utter himself in formuhe consecrated by the use of such 
wise and good beings as had hitherto shown themselves 
amongst a wretched race. Placed in another situation. 
Swift no doubt might have put his creed — to speak after 
the Clothes Philosophy — into a difi'erent dress. The sub- 
stfince could not have been altered, unless his whole 
character as well as his particular opinions hod been 
profoundly modified. 
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LABAOOB iSD LONDOH. 

Swm at tlie age of Uuity-one had gained a etoall amount 
of cash, and a promise from "William. He applied to 
the king, but the great man in whom he trusted failed 
to deliver his petition ; and, after some delay, he accepted 
an in-vltation to become chaplain and secretary to the 
Eai'l of Beitceley, just made one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland. He acted as secretary on the journey to Ireland : 
but upon leaching Dublin, Lord Berkeley gave the post 
to another man, who had persuaded him that it was unfit 
for a clergyman. Swift next claimed the deanery of 
Derty, which soon became vacant The secretary had 
been bribed by 10002. from another candidate, upon whom 
the deanery was bestowed : but Swift was told that he 
might still have the preference for an equal bribe. Unable 
or unwilling to comply, he took leave of Berkeley and 
&6 secretary, with the pithy remark, "God confound 
yon both for a couple of scoundrels." He was partly 
pacified, however (February 1700), by the gift of Laracor, 
a village near Trim, some twenty milea from Dublin. 
Two other small livings, and a prebend in the cathedral 
of St. Patrick, made up a levenne of about 230^. a year.' 
The income enabled him to live ; but, in spite of the 
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rigid ecoaomy which he always practised, did cot enable 
him to save. Marriage under such circumstanoea would 
have meant the abandonment of an ambitious career. A 
wife and family would have anchored him to his country 
parsonage. 

This may help to explain an onpleasant episode which 
followed. Poor Tarina had resisted Swift's entreaties, 
on the ground of het own ill-health and Swift's want of 
fbrtnne. She now, it Beema, thought that the economical 
difficulty was removed by Swlffs preferment, and wished 
the marriage to take place. Swift replied in a letter, 
which contains all our information : and to which I 
can apply no other epithet than brataL Some men 
might feel bound to fulfil a marriage engagement, even 
when love had grown cold ; others might think it better 
to break it off in the interests of both parties. Swift's 
plan was to offer to fulfil it on conditions so insulting 
Uiat no one with a grain of self-reapect could accept In 
hia letter he expresses resentment for Miss Waring's pre- 
rioua treatment of him ; he reproaches her bitterly with 
the company in which she Urea — including, as it seems, 
her molher ; no young woman in the world with her 
income should " dwindle away her health in such a sink 
and among such family conversation. " He explains that 
he is still poor ; he doubts the improvement of h^ own 
health ; and he then says that if she will submit to be 
educated so as to be capable of entertaining him : to 
accept all his likes and dislikes : to soothe his ill-humour, 
and live cheerfully wherever he pleases: he will take 
her without inquiring into her looks or her income. 
" Cleanliness in the first, and competency in the other, is 
•all I look for." Swift could be the most persistent and 
ardent of friends. But, when any one tried to enforce 
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daima no longer Congenial to his feelings, the appeal to 
the galling obligatioa stiu^ him into ferocity, and brought 
out the most brutal side of Ms imperious nature. 

It was in the course of the next year that Swift took a 
step which haa sometimes been associated with this. The 
dea& of Temple had left Esther Johnson homeless. The 
small fortune left to her by Temple consisted of an liish 
&rm. -3wift suggested to her that she and her friend 
Mrs. Dingley would get better interest for their money, 
and live more cheaply, in Ireland than in England. This 
change of abode naturally made people talk. The little 
parson cousin asked (in 1706) whether Jonathan had been 
able to Tesist the charms of the two ladies who had 
inarched from Moor Park to Dublin " with full resolution 
to engage him." Swift was now (1701) in his thirt;y-fourth 
year, and Stella a singulatly beantifd and attractive girl 
of twenty. The anomalous connexion was close, and yet 
most carefully goatded f^jainst scandal In Swift's 
absence, the ladies occupied hia apartments at Dublin. 
When he and they were in the same place they took separate 
lodgings. TwicOjitBeems, they accompanied him on visits to 
England. But Swift never saw Eather Johnson except in 
presence of a third person j and he incidentally declares in 
1726 — near the end of her life — that he had not seen her 
in a morning " these dozen years, except once or twice in a 
journey," The relations thus regulated remained unaltered 
for several years to come. Swift's duties at Laracor were not 
excessive. He reckons hia congregation at fifteen persons, 
"most of them gentle and all simple." He gave notice, 
says Orrery, that he would read prayers every Wednesday 
and Friday. The congregation on the first Wednesday 
consisted of himself and his clerk, and Swift began the 
service, "Dearly beloved Soger, the spripture movethyou 
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and me," and bo forth. This being attributed to Swift^ is 
Bopposed to be an ezqnisite piece of fiicetionaneas ; but 
we may hope that, as Scott pvea ne teaaon to thioli^ it 
waB really one of the drifiing jests that stack for a time 
to the skirts of the fitmona homoriat. What is certain 
ie, that Swift did his beat, with narrow means, to improve 
the living — rebuilt the honse, laid out the garden, incieaBed 
the glebe from one acre to twenty, and endowed the living 
with tithes boi^ht bj himseUl He left the tithes on the 
remarkable condition (snggested probably by his fears of 
Presbyterian ascendant^) that, if another form of Chriatian 
religion should become the estalJished faith is tbis king- 
dom, they should go to the poor — exclnding Jews, Atheists, 
and infidels. Swift became attached to Laracor, and the 
gardens which ho planted in bumble imitation of Moc» 
Park ; he made fiienda of some of the neighbours ; 
thoogh he detested Trim, where " the people were aa great 
rascals as the gentlemen ;" but Laiacor was rather an 
occasional retreat than a centre of his interests. During the 
following years Swift was often at the castle at Dublin, 
and passed considerable periods in London, leaving a 
curate in charge of the minute congregation at Laiacor. 

He kept upon friendly terms with successive Viceroys. 
He bad, as we have seen, extorted a parti^ concession of 
his claims &om Lord Berkeley. For Lord Berkeley, if 
we may argue from a very gross lampoon, he can have felt 
nothing but contempt. But he had a high respect for 
Lady Berkeley ; and one of the daughters, afterwards 
Lady Betty' Germaine, a very sensible and kindly woman, 
retained bis friendship through life, and in letters written 
loi^ afterwards refers with evident fondness to the old days 
of familiarity. He was intimate, again, with the family 
of the Duke of Ormond, who became Lord Lieutenant in 
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1703, and, again, waa the doee friend of one of the 
dangbtets. He was deeply grieved hy hei death a fer 
years later, Boon after hei marriage to Lord Ashtmrnhani. 
" I hate life," he eays charaeteriatically, " when I think it 
exposed to each accidents ; and to eee so many thousand | 
wretchea bnrdening the earth when snch as her die, makes | 
me think God did never intend life for a bleasing," 
"When I/ird Pembroke succeeded Ormond, Swift still con- 
tinued chaplain, and carried on a queer commerce of 
punning with Fembroke. It is the fiist indication of 
a habit which lasted, as we shall see, through life. One 
might 4}e tempted to say, were it not for the conclusive evi- 
dence to the contrary, that this love of the most mechanical 
Yariety of f acetiousness implied an absence of any tnie sense 
of humour. Swift, indeed, was giving proofs that he poe- 
seesed a full share of that ambiguous talent. It would 
be difiicult to find a more perfect performance of its kind 
than the poem by which he amused the Berkeley family 
in 1700. It is the Petition of Mrs. Fraiices HarrU, a 
chamhermaid, who had lost her purse, and whose peculiar 
style of language, as well as the unsympathetic comments 
of her various feUow-aervants, are preserved with extraordi- 
nary felicity in a peculiar do^erel invented for the purpose 
by Swift One fenciea that the famous Mrs. Harris of 
Mrs. Gamp's reminisc^ces was a phantasmal descendant 
of Swift's heroinft He lays bare the workings of the 
menial intellect with the clearness of a master. 

Neither I^racor nor Dublin could keep Swift from 
London.* During the ten years succeeding 1700, he must 

> He was in England tana April to Septenitier in 1701, from 
April to November in 1703, from November 1703 till May 1704, for 
an imoertain part of 1705, and again for over fifteen months from 
tbe end of 1707 till the beginning of 1709. 
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have passed orei four in England. In tliQ last period 
mentioned he was acting aa an agent foi the Church of 
Iiland. In the others ho was attracted by pleasiue or 
ambition. He had already many introductions to Loodon 
society, through Temple, thioogh the Irish Viceroys, and 
through Congreve, the most famous of then living wits. 
A successful pamphlet, to he presently mentioned, helped 
his rise to fame. London society was easy of access 
for a man of Swift's qualities. The divisions of rank 
were doubtless more strongly marked than now. Yet 
society was relatively so small, and concentrated in so 
small a space, that admission into the upper circle meant 
an easy intivduction to every one worth knowii^ Any 
noticeable person became, as it were, member of a dub 
which had a tacit existence, though there was no 
single place of meeting or recognized oiganization. Swift 
soon became known at the coffee-houses, which have been 
superseded by the clubs of modem times. At one time, 
according to a story vague as to dates, he got the name 
of the *' mad parson " from Addison and otbeis, by hra 
habit of taking half-an-hour'e smart walk to and tm in 
the coffee-house, and then departing in silence. At last 
he abruptly accosted a stranger from the country : 
" Pray, sir, do you remember any good weather in the 
world)" "Yes, sir," was the reply, "I thank God I 
remember a great deal of good weather iu my time." 
" That," said Swift, "is more than I can say, I never 
remember any weather that was not too hot, or too cold, 
or too wet, or too dry : but, however Gk)d Almighty con- 
trives it, at the end of the year 'tis all very well ;" with 
which sentiment he vanished. Whatever his introduction 
Swift would soon make himself felt. The Tale of a Tidi 
appeared — with a very complimentary dedication to 
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SomeM — in 1704, mid revealed powers beyond the 
rivalry of any living author. 

In the year 1705 Swift became intiinate with Addieon, 
who wrote in a copy of hia Traoda in Italy, To Jona- 
than Swift, the most agreeable compatdon, the trueat 
friend, and the ffmOest genius of hk age, thiawork is pre- 
sented by his most humble servant the author. Though 
the word "genius" had scarcely its present strength of 
meaning, the phrase certainly impliea that Addison knew 
Swift's authorship of the Tale, and with all his decorum 
was not repelled by its audacious satire. The pair 
formed a close-fiiondahip, which is honourable to both. 
For it proves that if Swift was imperious and Addison a 
little too fond of the adulation of "wits and Templars," 
each could enjoy the society of an intellectual equal. They 
met, we may fancy, like absolute kiugs, accostomed to the 
incense of cotiitiors, and not inaccessible to its charms ; and 
yet glad at times to throw aside state and associate with 
each other without jealousy. Addison, we know, was 
most charming when talking to a eii^le companion, and 
Delany repeats Swift's statement that, often as they spent 
their evenii^ tt^ether, they never wished for a third. 
Steele, for a time, was joined in what Swift calls a trium- 
virate ; and though political strife led to a complete breach 
with Steele and a temporary eclipse of familiarity with 
Addison, it never diminished Swift's affection for his great 
rival. " That man," he said once, " has virtue enough 
to give reputation to an age," and the phrase expresses his 
settled opuubhl Swift, however, had a low opinion of 
the society of the averse " wit." " The woiBt conversa- 
tion I ever heard in my life," he saya, "was that at 
■Wills' coffe&-houae, where the wits (as they were called) 
used formerly to assemble j" and he speaks with a con- 
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tempt recaUing Pope's satire upon the " litUe senate," of 
the abenrd salF-importance and the foollsli adulation of 
iha students and TempIaTs who listened to these oracles. 
Others have suspected that many famons coteries of which 
literary people aie accustomed to speak with unction, pro- 
bably fell as far short in reality of their traditional pleasant- 
ness. Swift's friendship with Addison was partly due, 
we may fancy, to the difference in temper and talent 
which fitted each to be complement of the other. A 
curious proof of the mutual goodwill ia given by the history 
of Swift's Saueie and PkUemon, It is a huniOTons and 
agreeable enough travesty of Ovid ; a bit of good-humoured 
pleasantry, which we may tiike as it was intended. The 
performance was in the spirit of the time, and if Swift 
had not the lightnesa of touch of his contemporaries, Prior, 
Gay, Famell, and Pope, he perhaps makes up for it by 
greater force and directness. But the piece is mainly 
remarkable because, as he t«11s us, Addison made him 
" blot out four score lines, add four score, and alter four 
score," though the whole couEosted of only 178 verses.' 
Swift showed a complete absence of the ordinaiy touchi- 
ness of authors. His indifference to literary fame as 
to ite pecuniary rewards, was conspicuous. He was too 
prond, as he truly said, to be vain. His sense of dignity 
1 restnuned him from petty sensibility. "When a clergyman 
r^Tstted some emendations which had been hatstily sug- 
gested by himself and accepted by Swift, Swift replied 
that it mattered little, and that he would not give grounds 
by adhering to his own opinion, for an imputation of 
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vanity. If Swift was egotistical, there was nothing pett^ 
even in his egotiam. 

, A piece of facetiousaesB, started by Swift in the last 
of hie visits to London, has become famous. A cobbler 
called Partridge had set np as an astrologer, and published 
predictions in the style of ZadkieVs Almanac. Swift 
amused himself in the beginning of 1708 b; publishing 
a rival prediction under the name of Isaac EickeistafF. 
Hokeistaff profeesed that he would give verifiahla and 
definite predictions, instead of the vague oracular utterances 
of hja rivaL The first of these predictions announced the 
approaching death, at 11 p.m., on March 29th, of Partridge 
himae]£ Directly after that day appeared a letter "to , 

a person of hononr," announcing the fulfilment of the ' 

prediction by the death of Partridge within four hours of / 

the date assigned. Partridge took np the matter seriously, 
and indignantly declared himself in a new Almanac, to be '. 

alive. Eickerstaff retorted in a humorous Vindication, .' 

arguing that Partridge was really dead; that his con- 
tinuing to write almanacs was no proof to the contrary, 
and BO forth. All the wita, great and small, took part in 
the joke : the Portuguese inquisition, so it is said, were ' 
sufficiently taken in to condemn Bickeistaff to the fames ; ! 
and Steele, who started the TaiUr, whilst the joke was afoot, 
adopted the name of Bickeiataff for the imaginary author. j 
Bntifol biographers agree to admire this as a wonderful I 
piece of fim. The joke does not strike me, I will confess, 
aa of very exquisite flavour ; but it is a corions illostration 
of a peculiarity to which Swift owed some of his power, 
and which seems to have suggested many of the mythical 
anecdotes about him. His humour very easily took the 
form of practical joking. In those days, the mutual 
understanding of the little clique of wits made it easy to 
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get a hoax taken up by the whole body. They joined to 
peraeonte poor Partridge, as the nndeigraduates at a 
modem coUege might join to teoae Bome obnoxioua 
tradesman. Swift's peculiar irony fitted him to take 
f the lead ; for it implied a eingalar pleaaure in realizing 
I the minute consequences of some given hypothesis, and 
' working out in detail some grotesque or striking theory. 
The love of practical jokes, which seems to have accom- 
panied him through life, is one of the less edifying 
manifestations of the tendency. It seems as if he copld 
not quite enjoy a jest till it was translated into actual 
tangible fact. The fancy does not suffice him till it is 
realized. If the story about "dearly beloved Roger" be 
true, it is a case in point Sydney Smith would have 
been content with suggesting that such a thing m^t be 
done. Swift was not satisfied till he had done it. And 
even if it be not true, it has been accepted because it is 
like the truth. We could almost fancy that if Swift had 
thoi^ht of Charles Lamb's famous quibble about walking 
on an empty stomach (" on whose empty stomach 1"), he 
would have liked to carry it out by an actual promenade 
on real human flesh and blood. 

Swift became intimate with Irish viceroys, and with 
the most famous wits and statesmen of London. But 
he received none of the good things bestowed so freely 
upon contemporary men of letters. In 1705, Addison, 
his intimate friend, and his junior by five years, had 
sprung from a garret to a comfortable office. Other men 
passed Swift in the race. He notes significantly in 1708, 
that " a young fellow," a friend of his, had just received 
a sinecure of 400^. a year, as an addition to another of 
3002. Towards the end of 1704 he had already com- 
plained that he got "nothing but the good words and 
wishes of a decayed ministry, whose lives and mine will 
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probably wear oat before they con serve either my Utile 
hopes, 01 their own ambition." Swift still remained in 
■ his own district, " a hedge-parson," flattered, caressed anil 
neglected. And yet he held,* that it was easier to provide 
for ten men in the church, than for one in a civil em- 
ployment To undeiGtand his claims, and the modes by 
which he used to enforce them, we must advert briefly to 
the state of English politics. A clear apprehension of 
Swift's relation to the ministers of the day is essential to 
any satisfactory estimate of his career. 

The reign of Queen Anne was a period of violent party 
spirit. At the end of 1703, Swift humorously declares 
that even the cats and dogs were infected with the Whig 
and Tory animosity. The " very ladies " were divided into i 
high church and low ; and, " out of zeal for religion, had | 
hardly time to say their prayers." Tlie gentle satire of I 
Addison and Steele, in the Spectator, confirms Swift's i 
«ontemporaTy lamentations, as to the baneful effects of 
party zeal upon private friendship. And yet, it has been 
often said, that the party issues were hopelessly con- 
fonnded. Lord Stanhope argues — and he is only repeating 
what Swift frequently said — that Whigs and Tories had 
exchanged principles.' In later years, Swift constantly 
asserted that he attacked the Whigs in defence of the 
true Wh^ faith. He belonged indeed to a party, almost 
limited to himself : for he avowed himself to be the 
anomalous hybrid, a High-church Whig, We must there- 
fore inquire a little further into the true meanii^; of the 
accepted shibboleths. 

Swift had come from Ireland, saturated with the pi«- 

■* See letter to Peterlorougk, May 6, 1711. 

* la moat of tlieir principles the two partiei seem to hava 
shifted opinioDa siaoe their inatitntion in the reign of Charles II> 
Staminer, No. 43. May 81, 1711. 
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prejudices of hia caste. The h^hoat Toiy in Ireland, as 
he told William, would make a tolerehle Whig in 
Eaglaod. For the "Fngliah ooloniste in Ireland, the ex- 
puldou of James was a condition not of party soccess 
bat of existence. Swift, whose personal and family 
isteiests were identified with those of the English in 
Ireland, could tepadiate James with his whole heart, and 
heartily accepted the revolution ; he was therefore a 
Whig, BO far as attachment to " roTolution principles " 
was the distinctive hadge of Whiggism. Swift despised 
Jamea, and he hated Fopery from first to last. Ck>n- 
tempt and hatred with him were never equivocal, and in 
this case they sprang as much from his energetic sense as 
from his early prejadices. Jacobitiam was becoming a 
sham, and therefore offensive to men of insight into facts. 
Its ghost walked the earth for some time longer, and at 
times aped reality; but it meant mere sentimentaliam 
or vague discontent. Swift, when asked to ezplaia its 
pereistence, said that when he was in pain and lying on 
his right side, he naturally tamed to his lefl^ though he 
might have no prospect of benefit from the change.* 
The country squire, who drank healths to the Mug over 
the water, was tired of the Georges, and shared the fears 
of the typical Western, that his lands were in danger of 
being sent to Hanover, The Stuarts had been in exile 
long enough to win the love of some of their aubjeoto. 
Sufficient time had elapsed to erase from short memories 
the true cause of their fall Squires and parsons did not 
cherish less warmly the privileges in defence of which 
they had sent the last Stuart king about his business: 
Bather the privileges had become so much a matter of 

• Delaay, p. 211. 
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coniee that the very feai of any aasault ee^ued vifiioniuy. 
The Jacobitism of later days did not mean any discontent 
vith revolution principles, hat difilike to tho tevolntion 
dynasty. The Whig indeed argued with true party 
Jc^ic, that every Tory must be a Jacobite, and every 
Jacobite a lover of arbitrary mle. In tiu^ a man might 
wish to restore the Stuarts withont vifihing to restore the 
principles for which the Stuarts had been expelled: he 
might be a Jacobite without heii^; a lovei of arbitrary 
rule; and still more easily mi^t be be a Tory wiUiout 
beii% a Jacobite. Swift constantly asserted — and in a 
sense with perfect truth — that the revolution had been 
carried out in defence of the Church of England, and 
chiefly by attached membera of the Church. To be a 
sound churchman was, so far, to be pledged against the 
family which had assailed the Church. 

Swift's Whiggiam would naturally be strengthened by 
his personal relation with Temple, and with various 
Whi^ whom he came to know through Temple. But 
Swift, I have said, was a chuichmaa as well aa a Whig ; 
aa staunch & churchman as laud, and as i«ady, I 
imagine, to have gone to the block or to prison in defence 
of his church as any one from the days of Laud to those 
of Mr. Green. For a time his zeal was not called into 
play ; the war absorbed all interests Marlborough and 
Godolphin, the great heads of the family clique which 
dominated poor Queen Anne, had begun aa Tories and 
churchmen, supported by a Tory majority. The war had 
been dictated by a national sentiment : but from the 
bpg inni ng it was I'eaUy a Whig war; for it was a war 
against Louia.Popery, and the Pretender. And thus, the 
great men who were identified with the war, began 
slowly to edge over to the party whose principles weze 
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the war principles ; who hated the Pope, the Pretender, 
and the Klt^ of France, aa their ancestors had hated 
PhilHp of Spain, or as theii desceodante hated Ifapoleon, 
The war meant alliance with the l>ntch, who had been 
the martyrs, and were the enthusiastic defenders of tole- 
ration and free thought ; and it forced £i^li»h miniettirs, 
almost in spite of themselves, into the most successful 
piece of statesmanship of the century, the Union with 
Scotland. Sow Swift hated the Dutch and bated the 
Scotch, with a vehemence that becomes almost ludicrous. 
The margin of his Burnet was scribbled over with 
execrations against the Scots. "Most damnable Scots," 
"Scotfl hell-hounds," "Scotch dogs," "cursed Scots 
etill," " hellish Scottish dogs," are a few of his spon- 
taneous flowers of speech. His prejudices are the 
prejudices of his class intensified as all passions were 
intensified in him. Swift regarded Scotchmen as the 
most virulent and dangerous of all dissent^^ ; they were 
represented to him by the Irish Presbyterians, the 
natural rivals of his church He reviled the TTnion, 
because it implied the recognition by the State of a sect 
which TOgarded the Church of Enghmd as little better 
than a manifestation of Antichrist. And, in this sense, 
Swift's sympathies weie with the Tories. For in trulh 
the real contrast between "Whigs and Tories, in respect 
of which there is a perfect continuity of principle, 
depended upon the fact that the Whigs reflected the 
sentiments of the middle classes, the "monied men" 
and the dissenters ; whilst the Tories reflected the senti- 
ments of the land and the church. Each party might 
occasionally adopt the commonplaces or accept the 
measures generally associated with its antagonists; 
.hat at bottom, the distinctioa was between aqaii^ 
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and parson on one side, tradesmen and banter on tlie 

other. 

Tlie domestic politics of the reign of Anne tnmed upon 
this difference. The history is a history of the gradual 
shifting of govemnient to the Whig side, and the growii^ 
alienation of the clergy and sqniies, accelerated by a 
syatem which caused the fiscal burden of the war to fall 
chiefly upon the land. Bearing this in mind, Swift's 
conduct is perfectly intelligible. His first plunge into | 
politics was in 1701, Poor King William was in the thick 
of the perplexities caused by the mysterious perverse- 
nesa of English politicians. The king's ministers, sup* 
ported by the House of Lords, had lost the command of 
the House of Commons. It had not yet come to be under- 
stood that the Cabinet was to be a mere committ«e of the 
House of Commons. The persona! wishes of the sovereign, 
and the alliances and jealonsies of greab courtiers, were still 
h^hly important factors in the political situation ; as in- 
deed both the composition and the subsequent behaviour 
of the Commons could be controlled to a considerable ex- 
tent by Intimate and other influences of the Crown. 
The Commons, unable to make their will obeyed, pro- 
ceeded to impeach Someis and other ministers. A bitter 
strode took place between the two Houses, which was 
.suspended by the summer recess. At this crisis Swift 
published his Discottrse on the Disaenaiom in Athene and 
Rome, The abstract political argument is as good or as 
had as nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand 
political treatises — that is to say, a repetition of familiar 
commonplaces ; and the mode of applying precedents from 
ancient politics would now strike us as pedantic. The 
pamphlet, however, is dignified and well-written, and the 
application to the immediate di^cnlty is pointed. H& 
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argument ie, briefly, Uiat the House of CommonB ie show- 
ing a factions, tTiannical temper, identical in its nature 
•with that of a single tyrant and aa dangerous in its con- 
se^^uences, that it has therefore ceased to reflect the 
opinions of its constituents, and has endangered the 
sacied balance between the three primary elements of our 
constitution, upon which its safe working depends. 

The pamphlet was from beginning to end a remon- 
strance against the impeachments, and therefore a defence 
of the Whig brds ; for whom sufficiently satisfactory 
parallels are vaguely indicated in Pericles, Aristides, and 
so forth. It was " greedily bought ;" it was attributed to 
Somers and to the great Wh^ bishop, Bumet, who had 
to disown it for fear of an impeachment. An Irish bishop, 
it is said, called Swift a "very positive young man" for 
doubting Burnet's authorship ; whereupon Swift had to 
claim it for himaalf. Youthful vanity, according to his own 
account^ induced him to mako the admiaslon, which would 
certainly not have been withheld by adult discretion. 
For the result was that Somers, Halifax, and Sunderland, 
three of the great Whig junto, took him up, often ad- 
mitted him to their intimacy, and were liberal in pro- 
mising him " the greatest preferments " should they coma 
into power. Before long Swift had another opportunity 
which was also a temptation. The Tory House of Com- 
mons had passed the bill ^^ainst occasional confonnily. 
Ardent partisans generally approved this bill, as it was 
clearly annoying to dissenteis. It was directed against the 
practice of qualifying for office by taking the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England without 
permanently conforming. It might be fairly ai^ued — 
as Defoe argued, though with questionable sincerity — 
that snch a temporary compliance would be really in- 
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juriouB to diBsent. The Chntcli. would profit by such an 
exhibition of the flexibility of ita opponents' principles. 
Passions were too much heated for such arguments ; and in 
tho winter of 1703-4, people, says Swift, talked of nothii^ 
else. He was " mightily urged by some great people" to 
publish his opinion. An argnment from a powerful writer, 
and a clergyman, against the bill would be rety useful 
to hia Whig friends. But Swift's high church prejudices 
made Mm hesitate. The Whig leaders assured him that 
nothing should induce them to vote against tho bill if 
they expected ita rejection to hurt the church or " do kind- 
ness to the diasentera." But it is precarious to argua from 
the professed intentions of statesmen to their real motives, 
and yet more precarious to argue to the consequences 
of their actions. Swift knew not what to think. He 
resolved to think no more. At last he made up his mind 
to write against the bill, hut he made it up too late. The 
bill failed to pass ; and Swift felt a relief in dismissing 
this delicate subject. He might still call himself a 
Whig, and exult in the growth of Whiggism. Mean- 
while he persuaded himself that the dissenters and their 
troubles were beneath his notice. 

They were soon to come again to the front , Swift 
came to London at the end of 1707, charged with 
a mission on behalf of his chun^ Queen Anne's 
Bounty was founded in 1704. The crown restored 
to the church the first-fruits and tenths which Henry 
Vm had diverted from the papal into his own 
treasury, and appropriated them to the augmentation of 
small livings. It was proposed to get the same boon for 
the Church of Ireland. The whole sum amounted to about 
lOOOZ. a year, with a possibility of an additional 2000^, 
Swift, who had spoken of this to King, the Archbishop of 
7 2 
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Dublin, was now to act as solicitor on behalf of tbe Irish 
cleigy, Bnd hoped to make use of his influence with 
Somers and Snndeiland. The negotiation was to give 
him more tronble than he foresaw, and initiate him, 
before he had done with it, into certain secrets of 
cabinets and coancils which he as yet very imperfectly 
appreciated. His letters to King, continued over a long 
period, throw much light on his motivos. Swift was 
in England &om November, 1707, till March, 1709. 
The year 1708 was for him, as he says, a year of 
BUBpense, a year of vast importance to his career, and 
marked by some characteristic utterances. He hoped 
to tise his influence with Somers. Somcra, though still 
out of office, was the great oracle of the Whigs, whilst Sun- 
derland was already Secretary of State, In January, 1708, 
the bishopric of Waterford was vacant, and Somers tried 
to obtain the see for Swilt. The attempt failed, but the 
political catastrophe of the next month gave hopes that 
the influence of Somers would soon be paramount. Harley, 
the prince of wire-pulling and back-stair intrigue, had ex- 
ploded the famous Maaham plot. Though this project 
faUed, it was "reckoned," saya Swift, "the greatest piece 
of conrt skill that has been acted many years." Queen 
Anne was to take advantage of the growing alienation of 
the church party to break her bondage to the Marl* 
boroughs, and change her ministers. But the attempt 
was premature, and discomfited its devisers. Harley was 
turned out of ofBce; Marlborough and Godolphin came 
into alliance with the Whig junto ; and the queen's bon- 
dage seemed more complete than ever. A cabinet crisia 
in those days, however, took a long tima It was not till 
October, 1708, that the Whigs, backed by a new Parliament 
and strengthened by the victory of Oudenarde, were in fall 
enjoyment of power. Son^ers at last became President of 
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the Council and Wharton Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Wharton's appointment waa Bpecially significant for Swilt 
He v&B, as even Whigs admitted, a man of infamoua cha- 
lacter, redeemed only by eneigy and unflinching fldehty 
to his party. He 'was licentious and a freethinkei ; his in- 
fidelity showed itself in the grossest outr^es against 
common decency. If he bad any religious principle it 
was a pi'eference of FresbyterianB, aa sharing his an- 
tipathy to the church. No man could hn more radically 
antipathetic to Swift, Meanwhile, the success of the 
Whigs meant in the first instance the success of the men 
from -whom Swift had promises of preferment. He tried 
to use bis influence as he had proposed. In June he hod 
an interview about tbe first-fruits with Qodolphin, to 
-whom he had been recommended by Somers and Sunder- 
land. Godolphin replied in vague officialisms, si^gesfcing 
vith studied vagueness that the Irish cleigy must show 
themselves more grateful than the English. His meaning, 
as Swift thought, was that the Irish clergy should consent 
to a repeal of the Test Act, regarded by them and by him 
as the essential bulwark of the Church. Kothii^ definite, 
however, was said ; and meanwhile Swift, though be gave 
no signs of compliance, continued to hope for his own pre- 
ferment. When tbe final triumph of the Wbigs came he 
was still hoping, though with obvious qualms as to his 
position. He begged King (in Nov. 1708) to believe in 
bis fidelity to th^ church. Offers might be made to him, but 
"no prospect of making my fortune eball ever prevail on 
me to go against what becomes a man of conscience and 
truth, and an entire friend to the established church." He 
hoped that he might be appointed secretary to a projected 
embassy to Vienna, a position which would put him 
beyond tbe region of domestic politics. 

Meanwhile be had published certain tracts which may 
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be taken as the manifeBto of his faith at the time when 
his principIeB were being moBt aevetely teated. "Would he 
01 would he not sacrifice his dmichmansMp to the intereste 
of the party with which he was still allied ! There can be 
no doubt that by an open declaration of Whig principles 
in church matters — such a declaration, say, as would have 
satisfied Bnmet — he would have qualified himeelf for pre- 
ferment^ and have been in a position to command the 
fulfilment of the promises made by Somere and Sunderland. 
The writings in question were the Argument to prove the 
inconvenimce of aboUehing Chrittianity ; a Project for 
the Advancemexit of Religion ; and the Sentiment* of a 
Church of England Man. The first, as I have said, was 
meant to show that the satirical powers which had given 
ofience in the Taie of a Tub, could be applied without 
equivocation in defence of Christianity. The Project is 
a very forcible exposition of a text which is common 
enough in all ages — namely, that the particular age of the 
writer is one of unprecedented corruption, It shares, 
however, with Swift's other writings, the merit of down- 
right sincerity, which convinces us that the author is not 
repeating platitudes, but giving his own experience and 
speaking from conviction. His proposals for a reform, 
though he must have felt them to be chimerical, are 
conceived in the spirit common in the days before people 
had begun to talk about the State and the individual. 
He assumes throughout that a vigorous notion of Uie court 
and the government will reform the nation. He does not 
contemplate the now commonplace objection that such 
a revival of the Puritanical system might simply stimulate 
hypocrisy. He expressly declares that religion may be 
brought into fashion " by the power of the administra- 
tion," and assnmes that to bring religion into &ehion is 
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the same thing as to make men Feligious. Tlua view — 
suitable enongh to Swift's imperious temper — was also the 
general asaamption of the time. A ei^geetlon thrown ont 
in his pamphlet is generally eaid to have led to the scheme 
soon afterwards carried out under Harley's administration 
for building fifty new churches in London, A more 
personal touch is Swift's complaint that the clergy sacrifice 
their iofluence by " sequestering themselves " too mnch, 
and forming a separate caste. This reads a little like an 
implied defence of himself for frequenting London coffee- 
honses, when cavillers might have argued that he should 
be at Laracor. But like all Swift's utterances, it covered a 
settled principle, I have already noticed this peculiarity, 
vbich he shows elsewhere when dcscribii^ himself as 

A clergjman of special note 
For shanning others of his coat ; 
Which made hia brethren of the gown 
Take oat« betimes to ran him down. 

The Sentiments of a OhurcJi of England Mem is more sig- 
nificant. ItisasummaiyofhisunTaryingcreed. Inpolitics 
he is a good Whig. He interprets the theory of passive obedi- 
ence as meaning obedience to the "l^islative power;" not 
therefore to the king specially ; and he delibeiately accepts 
the revolution on the plain ground of the salus pojniU. Hia 
leading maxim is that the " administration cannot be 
placed in too few hands nor the legislature in too many." 
But this political liberality is associated with unhesitating 
churchmanship. Secte are mischievous : to say that they 
are mischievous is to say that they ought to be checked 
in their beginning ; where they exist they should be 
tolerated, but not to the injury of the church. And 
hence he reaches his leading principle that a " govem- 
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ment cannot give tbem (secte) too much ease, hot tni?t 
them with too little po-wei." Such doctrines clearly and 
tersely laid down were little to tho taste of the Whigs, 
who were more anxious than ever to conciliate the dis- 
senters. But it was not till the end of the year that 
Swift applied bia abstract theory to a special case. There 
had been various symptoma of a disposition to relax the 
Test Acts in Ireland. The appoictniont of Wharton to be 
Lord Lieutenant was enough to alarm Swift, even thongb 
Ids Mend Addison was to be Wharton's secretary. In 
December, 1708, he published a pamphlet, ostensibly a let- 
ter from a member of the Irish to a member of the English 
House of Commons, in which the necessity of keeping up 
the Test was vigorously enforced. It is the first of Swift's 
pohtical writingB in which we see his true power. In those 
just noticed he is forced to take an impartial tone. He 
is trying to reconcile himself to his alliance with the Whigs, 
or to reconcile the Whigs to their protection of himself. He 
speaks as a moderator, and poaea as the dignified moralist 
above all party-feeling. But in this letter he throws Uie 
reins upon his humour, and strikes his opponents full in 
the face. From his own point of view the pamphlet is 
admirable. He quotes Cowley's verse, 

Foibid it, heaTeD, my lifb should be 
Weighed with thy Inist oonveniency. 

The Irish, by which he means the English, and the English 
exclusively of the Scotch, in Ireland, represent this enthu- 
siastic lover, and are called upon to sacrifice themselves 
to the pohtical conveniency of the Whig party. Swift 
expresses his usual wrath against the Scots, who are 
eating up the land, boasts of the loyalty of the Irish 
Church, and taunts the Presbyterians with their tyranny 
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in foimei days. Am I to be forced, li&asks, "to keep 
£117 chaplain disguised like my butlei, and steal to ptayeia 
in a back room, aa my grandfather used in those times 
-when the Church of Ei^fknd was malignant 1" Is not 
this a ripping up of old quarrels ] Ought not all Pro- 
testants to tmite against Papists) Ko, the enemy is 
the same as eyer. "It is agreed among naturalists 
that a lion is a larger, a stronger, and more dangerous 
enemy than a cat ; yet if a man were to have his choice, 
either a lion at hia foot fast bound with three or four 
chains, his teeth drawn out, and hia claws pared to the 
quick, or an angry cat in full liberty at bis throat, he 
would take no long time to determine." The bound lion 
means the Catholic natives, whom Swift declares to be aa 
" inconsideiable as the women and children." 

Meanwhile the long first-lmits negotiation was languidly 
proceeding. At last it seemed to be achieved. Lord 
Pembroke, the outgoing Lord Lieutenant, sent Swift 
word that the grant had been made. Swift reported his 
success to Archbishop King with a verypardonable touch of 
complacency at bis "very little" merit in the matter. 
But a bitter disappointment followed. The promise made 
had never been fulfilled. In March, 1709, Swift had 
agtun to write to the Archbishop, recounting his failure, 
his attempt to remonstrate with Wharton, the new Lord 
Lieutenant, and the too certain collapse of the whole 
bosinesB. The £dlure was complete ; the promised boon 
waa not granted, and Swift's chance of a bishopric had 
pretty well vanished. Halifax, the great Wb^ Maoenas, 
and the Bufo of Pope, wrote to him in his retirement at 
Dublin, declaring that he had " entered into a. confederacy ' 
with Mr. Addison" to Tuga Swift's claims upon Govern- 
ment, and speaking of the declining health of Soath, 
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then a Prebendary of Weetnunster. Swift endorsed this " X 
lock up this letter aa a tnie original of coattieiB and court 
promises," and vrote in a volume lie had begged &om 
the same peiaon that it was tlie only iavonr " he erer 
received from him or his party." In the last months 
of his stay ha had sufTe^ craelly from hia old giddiness, 
and he went to Ireland, after a visit to his mother in Lei- 
cester, in sufficiently gloomy mood ; retired to Laracor, 
and avoided any inteicourse trith the authorities at the 
Castle, exceptii^ always Addison. 

To this it is necessary to add one remark. Swift's 
version of the story is substantially that which I have 
given, and it is everywhere confirmed by contemporary 
letters. It shows that he separated &om the Whig party 
when at the height of their power, and separated because he 
thoi^ht them opposed to the church principles which he 
advocated &om. first to last. It is moat unjust, therefore 
to apeak of Swiil as a deserter from the Whigs, because 
he afterwards joined the church party, which shared all 
his strongest prejudices. I am so far from seeing any 
ground for such a charge, that I believe that few men 
have ever adhered more strictly to the principles with 
whiqh they have started. But such charges have generally 
an element of truth ; and it is easy here to point out what 
was the really weak point in Swift's position. 

Swift's writings, with one or two trifling exceptions, 
were originally anonymous. As they were very apt to pro- 
duce warrants for the apprehension of publisher and author, 
the precaution was natural enough in later yeaia The 
mask was often merely ostensible ; a snfficient pro- 
tection against legal prosecution, but in reality covering 
an open secret When in the Sentimeni« of a ChurcJi 
of Bhigland Man Swift professes to conceal his name oare- 
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fully, it may be doubted how fai this ia to be taken 
serioualy. But he went much further in the letter on tba 
Test Act. He inserted a passage intended really to blind 
his adveTsaries by a snggestion that Dr. Swift was likely 
to write in favour of abolishing the test ; and he even 
complains to King of the unfairness of this treatment. 
His assault, therefore, upon the supposed Whig policy 
•was clandestine. This may possibly be justiiied ; he 
might even urge that he was sUll a Whig, and was warn- 
ing minieteis against measures which they had not yet 
adopted, and from which, as he thinks, they may still bo 
deterred by an alteration of the real Irish feeling.'' He 
complained afterwards that be was rained — that is, as to 
his chances of preferment from the party — by the suspicion 
of his authorship of this tract. That is to say, he was 
"ruined" by the discovery of his true sentiments. This 
is to admit that he was still ready to accept preferment 
&om the men whose supposed policy he was bitterly at- 
tacking, and that he resented their alienation as a giievanca 
Tberesentmentindeedwasmostbittetand pertinacious. He 
turned savagely upon bis old friends because they would 
not make him a bishop. The answer fiom theii point of 
view was conclusive. He had made a bitter and covert 
attack, and he could not at once claim a merit from 
cbuichmen for defending the church against the Whigs, 
and revile the Whigs for not rewarding him. But incon- 
sistency of this kind is characteristic of Swift He 
thoi^ht the Whigs scoundrels for not patronizing him, 
and not the les^ scoundrels because their conduct was 
consistent with their own scoundrelly principles. People 
who differ from me must be wicked, argued this consistent 

' Letter to Eins, Jan. 6tb, 1709. 
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egotist, and their lefosal to reward me is only an additional' 
vickednesa. The case appeared to him as though he had 
been a Nathan stemly varning a David of his eins, and 
for that reason deprived of honotu. David could not have 
urged hla sinful desires as an excuse for iU-tceatment of 
Nathan. And Swift was inclined to class indifference to 
the welfare of the church as a sin even in an avowed 
Whig. Yet he had to ordinary minds forfeited any right 
to make non-fulfilment a grievance, when he ought to have 
regarded performance as a disgrace. 
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Is the aTitamn of 1710 Swift waa approaching the end of 
his fbtty-third year. A man may well feel at forty-two 
that it is high time that a poet should have been assignetl 
to him. Should an opportunity be then, and not till 
then, put in his way, he feels that he is throwing for 
heavy stakes ; and that failure, if failure shonld follow, 
would be irretrieTaHe. Swift had heen longing vainly 
for an opening. In the remarkahlB letter (of April, 1722) 
feom which I have quoted the anecdote of the lost fish, he 
says that, "all my endeavours from a boy to distinguish 
myself were only for want of a great title and fortune, that 
I might be used like a lord by those who have an opinion 
of my parte ; whether right or wroi^ is no great matter ; 
and BO the reputation of wit or great learning does the 
office of a blue riband or of a coach and six horsea." 
The phrase betrays Swift's soorafiil self-moekery ; that 
in verted hypocrisy which led him to call his motives by 
toeir worst names, and to disavow what he might have 
been sorry to see denied by others. Bat, like all that 
Swift says of himself, it ^o expresses a genuine con- 
viction. Swift was ambitions, and his ambition meant an 
absolute need of imposing his will upon others. He was 
a man horn to rule ; not to affect thought, but to control 
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conduct He mis theiefOTe onable to find fall occupation, 
though he might seek occasional distraction, in litemy 
pniauits. Aichhishop King; who had a strange knack of 
irritating his cOTreepondent— not, it seems, ivithoat in- 
tention — annoyed Swift intensely in 1711 hy advising 
him (most superfluoosly) to get pieferment, Eind with that 
view to write a Berioua treatise upon some 'theological 
question. Swift, who was in the thick of his great 
political stiug^ answered that it was absaid to ask a 
man floating at sea what he meant to do whan he got 
ashore. " Let him get there first and rest and dry him- 
self, and then look about him." To find firm footing 
amidst the welter of political intrigues, was Swift's first 
object. Once landed in a deanery he m^ht b^in to think 
about writing ; hut he never attempted, like many men in 
his position, to win pieferment through literary achieve- 
ments. To a man of such a temperament, his career must 
so far have been cruelly vexatious. We are generally 
forced to judge of a man's life by a few leading incidents ; 
and we may be disposed to infer too hastily that the 
passions roused on those critical occasions coloured the 
whole tenor of every-day existence. Doubtless Swift 
was not always fretting over fruitless prospects. He was 
often eating his dinner in peace and quiet, and even 
amusing himself with watching the Mooi Park rooks or 
the LaracoT trout. Tet it is true that so for as a man's 
happiness depends upon the consciousness of a satisfactory 
employment of his faculties, whether with a view to glory 
or solid comfort, Swift had abundant causes of discontent. 
The "conjured spirit" was still weaving lopea of sand. 
For ten years he had been dependent upon Temple, and 
his struggles to get upon his own 1^ had been fruitless : 
cm Temple's death he managed when past thirty to wring 
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from fortune a position of baie independence, not of 
aatisfying activity, lie had not gained a fulcium fiom 
which to move the world, bat only a bare Btarting-point 
whence he might continue to wort. The promisea from 
great men had come to nothing. He might perhaps have 
realized them, could he have coneented to be faithless to 
his deareet convictiona ; the consciousness that he had bo 
far eacrihced his position to his principles gave >iiTTt no 
comfort, though it nourished his pride. Hia enforced 
reticence produced an irritation againat the ministers 
whom it had been intended to conciliate, which deepened 
into bitter resentment for their neglect. The year and a 
half passed in Ireland during 1709-10 was a period in 
vhich his day-dreams must have had a background of dis- 
appointed hopes. " I stayed above half the time," he says, 
" in one scurvy acre of ground, and I always left it with 
regret." He shut himself up at Laracor, and nourished a 
growing indignation against the party represented by 
Wharton, 

Yet events were moving rapidly in England, and open- 
ing a new path for his ambition. The "Whigs were in full 
possession of power, though at the price of a growing 
alienation of all who were weary of a never-ending war 
or hoetOe to the Whig policy in Church and State. The 
leaders, though warned by Somers, fancied that they would 
strengthen their position by attacking the defeated enemy. 
The prosecution of Sacheverell in the winter of 1709-10, 
if not directed by personal spite, was meant to intimidate 
the high-flying Tories. It enabled the Whig leaders to 
indulge in a vast quantity of admirable constitutional 
rhetoric ; but it supplied the High Chnrch party with a 
martyr and a cry, and gave the needed impetus to the 
growing discontent. The queen took heart to revolt 
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against the Marlboronghs ; the Whig Miaiatiy were tnmed 
oat of office ; Harley became .Chancellor of the Ezcheqaec 
in AngDst ; andtheparliament was dissolved in September, 
1710, to be leplaced in November by one in which the 
Tories had an overwhelming m^'ority, 

"We are left to guess at the feelings mth which Swift 
contemplated these changes. Their effect upon his peraonal 
prospects was still problematical In spite of hie wrathful 
retirement^ there was no open breach betweea him and 
the Whigs. He had no personal relations with the new 
possessors of power. Harley and St. John, the two chiefe, 
were unknown tohim. And, according to his own state- 
ment, he started for England once more with great 
reluctance in order again to take up the weary Firstfiniita 
n^ociation. Wharton, whose hostility had intercepted 
the proposed bounty, went with his party, and was suc- 
ceeded by the High Church Duke of Ormond. The 
political aspects were propitious for a renewed application, 
and Swift's previous employment pointed him out as tha 
most desirable agent. 

And now Swift suddenly cornea into foil light For 
two or three years we can trace his movements day by 
day; follow tlie development of his hopes and feare; 
and see him more clearly than he could be seen by 
almost any of his contemporaries. The famous Jounud to 
Stella, a series of letters written to Esther Johnson and 
Mrs. Dingley, from September, 1710, till April, 1713, is 
the main and central source of information. Before telling 
the story, a word or two may be said of the nature of 
this document, one of the most interesting that ever 
threw light upon the history of a man of genius. The 
Jaamal is one of the very few that were clearly written 
without the faintest thought of publication. There is no 
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indication of any such intention in the Journal to Stella. 
It never occiirred to Swift that it could ever be seen by 
any hut the persons primarily interested. The journal 
rather ehuns politics ; they will not interest hia eoixe- 
spondent, and he is afraid of the post-office clerka — then 
and long afterwards often employed as spies. Inter- 
views with ministers have scarcely more prominence than 
the petty incidents of his daily life. We are told that he 
discussed bnainoss, hut the discussion is not reported. 
Much more is omitted which might have been of the 
highest interest We hear of meetings with Addison ; 
not a phrase of Addison's is vouchsafed to us ; we go to 
the door of Harley or St. John j we get no distinct vision 
of the men who were the centres of all obeervation. Nor, 
again, are there any of those introspective passages which 
give to some journals the interest of a confession. What, 
then, is the interest of the Journal to Stella I One 
element of strange and singular fascination, to be con- 
sidered hereafter, is ^e prattle with his correspondent. 
For the rest, our interest depends in great measure upon 
the reflections with which we must ourselves clothe the 
bare skeleton of facts. Is reading the Journal to Stella 
we may fancy ourselves waiting in a parliamentaiy 
lobby during an excited debate. One of the chief actors 
hurries out at intervals ; pours out a kind of liasty 
bulletin ; tells of some thiilling incident, or indicates 
some threatening symptom ; more frequently he seeks to 
relieve his anxieties by indulging in a little personal 
gossip, and only inteijecta such comments upon politics as 
can be compressed into a hasty ejaculation, often, as may 
be supposed, of the imprecatory kind. Yet he uncon- 
sciously betrays hia hopes and fears ; he is fresh from the 
tl^ick of the fight, and we perceive that his nerves are 
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atill qaiveriiig, and that Ms phraaes are glowing with the 
ardour of the atrnggle, Hopes and fears are long siooo 
faded, and the struggle itself is now but a war of phan- 
toms. Yet with the help of the Journal and contemporary 
docomenta, we can revive for the momsnt the decaying 
imf^es, and cheat ouTselvee into the momentary per- 
Bnasion that the fate of the world depends upon Harley's 
success, as we now hold it to depend upon Mr. Gladstone's. 
Swift reached London on September 7th, 1710; the 
political revolation was in full action, though Parliament 
was not yet dissolved. The Whigs were "ravished to 
see him;" they clutched at htm, he says, like drowning 
men at a twig, and the great men made him theb 
"clumsy apologies." Godolphin was "shorty dry and 
morose ; " Somera tried to make explanations, which 
Swift received with studied coldness. The ever-courteons 
Halifax gave him dinners ; and asked him to drink to the 
resurrection of tiie Whigs, which Swift refused unless he 
would add " to their reformation." Halifax persevered in 
his attentions, and was always entreating him to go down 
to Hampton Court; "which will coat me a guinea to his 
servants, and twelve shillings coach hire, and I will see 
him hanged first." Swift, however, retained his old 
friendship with the wits of the party ; dined with Addison 
at his retreat in Chelsea, and sent a trifle or two to the 
Tatler. The elections began in October; Swift had 
to drive through a rabble of Westminster electors, 
judiciously agreeing with their aentimeots to avoid dead 
cats and broken glasses ; and though Addison was elected 
(" I believe," saya Swift, " if he had a mind to be chosen 
■ king, he would hardly he refused"), the Tories were 
triumphant in every direction. And meanwhile, the Tory 
leaders were delightfully civiL 
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On the 4tli of October Swift was introduced to Harley, 
gettii^ himself deectibed (with tindeniable truth^ " aa a 
discontented person, who was ill used for not being Whig 
enough." The poor Whigs lamentably confess, he say^ 
their ill BS^e of him, " but I mind them not." Their 
confe^ion came too late. Harley had received him with 
open aims, and won not only Swift's adhesion, but his 
warm personal attachment. The fact is indisputable, 
though rather curious. Harley appears to as as a shifty . / 

and feeble politician, an in.artienlate orator, wanting in //liflw'-Wf ♦ 
principles and resolution, who made it his avowed and (( ' I ^ 
almost only rule of conduct that a politician should live 
from hand to month.' Tet his prolonged influence in 
Parliament seems to indicate some personal attraction, which 
was perceptible to his contemporaries, though rather 
puzzling to us. AU Swift's panegyrics leave the secret in / 
obscurity. Harley seems indeed to have been eminently J ' 
respectable and decorously religious, amiable in personal ;'<tt(-''' 
intercourse, and able to say nothing in such a way as to .' ' 

B^^^t ^Tofunditj, instead of emptiness. His reputation 
as a party manager was immense ; and is partly justified 
by his quick recognition of Swift's extraordinary qualifi- 
cations. He had inferior scribblers in his pay, including, 
as we remember with regret^ the shifty Defoe. But he 
wanted a man of genuine ability and character. Some 
months later the ministers told Swift that they had been 
afraid of none but him ; and resolved to have him. 

They got him. Harley had received him "with the 
greatest kindness and respect imaginable." Three days 
later (Oct, 7th) the firstfruits business is discussed, and 
Harley received the proposals as warmly as became a 

• Swift to EiDg, J11I7 12, 1711. 
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friend of the Chuich, besides oTerwhelmii^ Swift with 
civilitfbs. Swift is to be introduced to St John ; to dine 
wiUi HarLey next Tuesday ; and after an interview of 
fbnr hours, the minister aeta him down at St. James's 
Coffee-house in a hackney coach. " All this is odd and 
comical ! " exclaims Swift ; " he knew my Christian name 
Teiy well," and, as we hear next day, be^ed Swift to,come 
to Tiim often, but not to his lev^ : " that was not a place 
for ftiends to meet." On the 10th of October, within a 
week from the first introduction, Haiiey promises to get 
Uie fitBtfruita business, over which the Whigs had haggled 
fear years, settled by the following Sunday. Swift's exul- 
tation breaks out On the 14th he declares that he stands 
ten times bett«r with the new people than ever he did with 
the old, and is forty times more caressed. The triumph 
is sharpened by revenge. 2fothing, he says of the sort 
was ever compassed so soonj "and purely done by my 
personal credit with Mr, Harley, who is so excessively 
obliging, that I know not what to make of it, unless to 
show the rascals of the other side that they used a man 
miworthily who deserved better." A passage on N'ov. 8th 
sums up his sentimeuta. " Why," he says in answer to 
scouething from Stella, " should the Whigs think I came 
from Ireland to leave theml Sure my joumey was no 
secret ! I protest sinceiely, I did all I could to hinder it, 
as the dean can tell you, though now I do not repent it. 
But who the devil cares what they think } Am I under 
obligations in the least to any of them all I Eot them 
for ungrateful dogs ; I will make them repent their usage 
before I leave this place." The thirst for vengeance may 
not be edifying ; the political zeal was clearly not of the 
purest; but in truth. Swiff s party prejudices and hia 
peisonal resentments are fused into iiuiisGoIuhle unity. 
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Hatred of Whig pmiciples and reeentment of Whig 
"ilt-ueage" of himaelf, are one and the aama thing. 
Meanwhile, Swift was ahle (on Kot. 4) to annoonce his 
triumph to the ArchbiBhop. He was greatly annoyed by 
on Inddent, of which ho most also have seen the humorous 
Bide. The Irish bishops had bethoi^ht themselvee after 
Swift'B departure that he was too much of a Whig to be 
an effective solicitor. They proposed therefore to take the 
matter out of his hands and apply to Onnond, the new 
Lord Lieutenant. Swift rephed indignantly; the thing 
was done, howevei, and he took care to let it be known 
that the whole credit belonged to Harley, and of course, 
in a subordinate sense, to himself. Official formalities 
were protracted for months longer, and formed one escuse 
for Swift's continued absence from Ireland ; but we need 
not trouble ourselves with the matter further. 

Swift's ■ unprecedented leap into favour meant more 
tiian a temporary success. The intimacy with Harley and 
with St. John rapidly developed. Within a few months. 
Swift had forced his way into the very innermost circle 
of official authority. A notable quarrel seems to have 
given the final impulse to his career. In Februaiy, 1711, 
Harley offered >iim a fifty-pound note. This was virtually 
to treat him as a hireling instead of an ally. Swift 
resented the offer as an intolerable affront. He refused 
to be reconciled without ample apology, and after long 
entreaties. His pride was not appeased for ten days, 
when the reconciliation was sealed by an invitation from 
Harley to a Saturday dinner.' On Saturdays, the Lord 

* Thesa dinners, it ma; be noticed, seem to have been held on 
ThnradayB when Harley had to attend the court at WindHor. This 
maj lead to aome confnsioD with the Brothere' Club, which met 
on ThundayK daring the parliamentary seMion. 
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Keeper (Harcouit) and the Secretary of State (St. 
John) dined alone with Harley : " and at last," says 
Swift, in reporting the event, " they have consented to 
let me among them on that day." He goes next day, and 
already chides Lord Eiveis for presuming to intrude into 
the sacred circle. " They call me nothing but Jonathan," 
he adda ; " and I said I believed they would leave me 
Jonathan, as they found me." These dinners were con- 
tinued, though they became less select. Harley called 
Saturday his " whipping-day j" and Swift was tho 
heartiest wielder of the lash. Trom the same February, 
Swift began to dine regularly with St. John every 
Sunday ; and we may note it as some indication of the 
causes of his later preference of Harley, that on one 
occasion he has to leave St, John early. The company, 
he says, were in constraint, because he would suffer no 
man to awear or talli indecently in his presence. 

Swift had thus conquered the ministry at a blow. 
What serricea did he render in exchange J His extra- 
ordinary influence seems to have been due in a measure to 
sheer force of personal ascendency. No man could come 
into contact with Swift without feeling that mc^netio 
influence. But he was also doing a more tangible service. 
In thus admitting Swift to their intimacy, Harley and 
St. John were in fact paying homage to the rising power 
of the pen. Pohtical writers had hitherto been hirelings^ 
and often little better than spies, Ko preceding, and, we 
may add, no succeeding writer ever achieved such a position 
by such means. The press has become more powerful as a 
whole : but no particular representative of the press has 
made such a leap into power. Swift came at the time 
when the influence of political writing was already great : 
and when the personal favour of a prominent minister 
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could still wotk miiacles. Harley made him a favourite 
of the old atamp, to reward his aupiemacy in the use of 
the new weapon. 

Swift had begim in October by avengii^ himself upon 
Godolphin'e coldness, in a copy of Hudibrastic verses 
about the virtues of Sid Hamet the Magician's Eod — 
that is, the treasurer'a staff of office — which had a won- 
derful success. He fell savagely upon the hated Wharton 
not long after, in what he calls "a damned libellous 
pamphlet," of which 2000 copies were sold ia two days. 
Libellous, indeed, is a faint epithet to describe a pro- 
duction which, if its statements he true, proves that 
"Wharton deserved to be hunted from society. Charges 
of lying, treachery, atheism, Presbyterianism, debanohery, 
indecency, shameless indifference to his own reputation 
and his wife's, the vilest corraption aud tyranny in his 
government are piled upon his victim as thickly as they 
will stand. Swift does not expect to sting Wharton. 
" I neither love nor hate him," he says. " If I see him 
after this is published, he will tell me ' that he h 
damnably mauled ;' and then, vnth the easiest transition 
in the world, ast about the weather, or the time of day." 
Wharton might possibly think that abase of this kind 
might almost defeat itself by its own virulence. But 
Swift had aheady begun writings of a more statesmanlike 
and effective kind. 

A paper war was already n^hig when Swift came to 
Loudon. The Examiner had been started by St John, 
with the help of Atterbury, Prior, and others ; and, 
opposed for a short time by Addison, in the Whig 
Examiner. Harley, after granting the fitst-fmits, had told 
Swift, that the great want of the minoBtry was " some 
good pen," to keep up the spirits of the party. The 
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Examiner, however, was in need of a firmer and moio 
regular manager; and Swift took it in hand, his first 
weekly article appearing November 2nd, 1710, Mb last on 
June 14th, 1711. His Examiner! achieved an immediate 
and nnprecedented succeaa. And yet to say the truth, a 
modem reader is apt to find them decidedly heavy. No 
one, indeed, can fail to perceive Uie masculine sense, the 
terseness and precision of the ntterance. And yet many 
writings which produced less effect are far more readable 
now. The explanation is simple, and applies to most of 
Swift's political writings. They are all rather acts than 
■words. They are blows struck in a party-contest ; and 
their merit is to be gauged by their effect. Swiil cares 
nothing for eloquence, or logic, or invective — and little, it 
must be added, for veracity — so long as he hits his mark. 
To judge him by a merely literary standard, is to judge a 
fencer hy the grace of his attitudes. Some high literary 
merits are implied in efficiency, as real grace is necessary 
to ef&cient fencing : but in either case, a clumsy blow 
which reaches the heart is better than the most dexterous 
flourish in the air. Swift's eye is always on the end, ss a 
good marksman looks at nothing but the target 

What, then, ia Swift's aim in the Examiner i Mr. 
Einglake has told us how a great journal throve by 
discovering what was the remark that was on every one's 
lips, and making the remark its oivn. Swift had the 
more dignified task of really striking the keynote for his 
party. He was to put the ministerial theory into that 
form in which it might seem to be the inevitable utterance 
of strong commoD-senae. Harley's supporters were to see 
in Swift's phrases just what they would themselves have 
said — if they had been able. The shrewd, sturdy, narrow 
pi^udices of the average Englishman were to be pressed 
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into the Bervice of the ministry, by showing how admirably 
they could be clothed in the ministerial formnlas. 

The real question, again, as Swift saw, was the question 
of peaca. Whig and Tory, as he said afterwards,' were 
really obsolete words. The tras point at issue was peace 
or war. The purpose, therefore, was to take up Ins ground 
so that peace might be represented as the natural policy of 
the church or Tory party ; and war as the natural fruit 
of the selfish Whigs. It was necessary, at the same time, 
to show that this was not the utterance of high-flying 
Toryism or downright Jacohitism, but the plain dictate of 
a cool and impartial judgment He vas not to prove but 
to take for granted that the war had become intolerably 
burdensome ; and to express the growing wish for peace 
in terms likely to conciliate the greatest number of sup- 
porters. He was to lay down the platform which could 
attract as many as possible, both of the zealous Tories and 
of the lukewarm Whigs. 

Measured by their fitness for this end, the Examiners 
are admirable. Their very fitness for the end implies the 
absence of some qualities which would have been more 
attractive to posterity. Stirring appeals to patriotic sen- 
timent may suit a Chatham rousing a nation to action ; 
hut Swift's aim is to check the extravagance in the name 
of selfish prosaic prudence. The philosophic reflections of 
Burke, had Swift been capable of such reflection, would 
have flown above the heads of his hearers. Even the 
polished and elaborate invective of Junius would have 
been out of place. K o man, indeed, was a greater master 
of invective than Swift, He shows it in the Examiners 
by onslaughts upon the detested Wharton. He shows, 

» L^Ur to a Whig Lord, 1713. 
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too, that be is not restTained by anj ecniples vhea it comes 
in bis way to attack bia old patrons, and he adopts the 
current impatatious upon tbeir private character. He 
could loandly accuse Cowper of bigamy, and Somers — 
the Somera whom he had elaborately praised some years 
before in the dedication to the Tale of a rftft— of the most 
abominable perversion of justice. But these are taunts 
thrown out by the way. The sabstonce of the articles is 
not invective, but profession of political faith. One great 
namE^ indeed, is of necessity assaUed, Marlborough's 
feme was a tower of strength for the Whigs. His duchess 
and bis colle^oes had fallen ; but whilst war was slill 
raging, it seemed impossible to dismiss the greatest living 
commander. Tet whilst Marlborough was still in power, 
his influence might be nsed to bring back bis party. 
Swift's treatment of this great adversary is significant. He 
constantly took credit for having suppressed many attacks* 
upon Marlborough. He was convinced that it would be 
dangerous for the country to dismiss a general whose very 
name carried victory.* He felt that it was dangerous for 
the party to make an unreserved attack upon the popular 
hero. Lord Eivers, he says, cursed the Examiner to him 
for speaking civilly of Marlborough ; and St. John, upon 
hearing of this, rephed that if the counsels of such men 
B3 Eivers wore taken, the ministry " would be blown up 
in twenty-four hours." Tet Marlborough was tlte war 
personified ; and the way to victory lay over Marlboroi^'s 
body. Nor had Swift any regard for the man himself, 
who, he says,' is certainly a vile man, and has no sort of 
merit except the military-^^iB " covetous as heU, and as 

* Journal to BttUa, Feb. 6tb, 1712, and Jan. Sth and 2Etb, 
1712. 

• 15. Jan. 7tli, 1711. ' It. Jan. 21it, 1712. 
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ambitiouH as the prince of it." ' ^he whole case of tihe 
miniBti; implied the condemnation of Marlborough. Moet 
modem historiana would admit that coatinuance of the war 
could at this time be desired only by fanatics or interested 
peiaons, A psychologist might amuae himself by iuijuii- 
iog what vere the actual motives of its advocates ; in 
vhat degrees peraonal ambition, a misgnided patriotism, 
or some mote aordid paasiona -were blended. Bat in the 
ordinary dialect of political warfare there is no room 
for such refinements. The theory of Bwift and Swift's 
patrons was simple. The war was the creation of the 
Whig " ring f it was carried on for their own puxpoaea 
by the stock-jobbers and "moniedmen," wboae rise was a 
new political phenomenon, and who had introduced the 
diabolical contrivance of public debts. The landed interest 
and the church had been hoodwinked too long by the 
union of corrupt interests supported by Dutchmen, 
Scotchmen, dissenters, freethinkers, and other manifesta- 
tiouB of the evil principle. Marlborough was the head and 
patron of the whole. And what was Marlborough's 
motived The answer was simple. It was that which / 
has been assigned, with even more emphasis, by Macaulay 
— Avarice. The twenty-seventh Examiner (Feb. 8th, ■■ 

1711) probably contains the compliments to which BiveTs j^ t^ 
objected. Swift, in fact, admits that Marlborough had 
all the great qualities generally attributed to him ; but all 
are spoilt by this fatal blemish. How far the accusation 
was true matters little. It is put at least with force and 
d^nity; and it expressed in the pithiest shape Swift's 
genuine conviction, that the war now meant corrupt seU- 
intereab Invective, as Swift knew well enough in his 

' lb. Dec. Slat, 1710. 
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cooler moments, is a dangerous weapon, apt to recoil on 
tlie assailant unleas it csnies conviction. The attack on 
MarlboTough does not betray personal animosity ; but 
the deliberate and the highly plausible judgment of a man 
determined to call things by their right names, and not to 
be blinded by military glory. 

This, indeed, is one of the points upon which Swift's 
Toiyism was nidike that of some later periods. He always 
disliked and despised soldiers and their trade. " It will 
no doubt be a mighty comfort to oar grandchildren," he 
says in another pamphlet,' " when they see a few rags hung 
up in Westminster Hall which cost a hundred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, to boast as be^;ars do 
that their grandfathers were rich and great" And in 
other respects he has some right to claim the adhesion of 
thorough Whigs, His personal attacks, indeed, npon the 
party have a questionable sound. In his zeal he constantly 
forgets that the corrupt ring which he denounces were the 
very men from whom he expected preferment. " I well 
remember," he says' elsewhere, " the damoure often raised 
during the late reign of that party (the Wbigs) against 
the leaders by those who thought their merits were 
not rewarded ; and they had, no doubt, reason on their 
side, because it is, no doubt^ a misfortune to forfeit 
honour and conscience for nothing" — rather an awkward 
remark from a man who was calling Somers "a false, 
deceitful rascal" for not giving him a bishopric! TTia 
eager desire to make the "ungrateful dogs " repent their 
ill-usage of him prompts attacks which injure his own 
character with that of his former associates. But he has 
some ground for saying that Wliigs have changed their 

' Condiicf 0/ the Allies. * Advice to October duh. 
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principles, in the sense that their dislike of pren^tire 
and of standing armies had curiously declined when the 
Crown and the army came to be on theii side. Their 
enjoyment of power had made them soften some of 
the prejudices learnt in days of depression. Swift's dis- 
like of what we now call " militarism "really went deeper 
than any party sentiment ; and in that sense, as we shall 
hereafter see, it had really most affinity with a radicalism 
which would have shocked Whigs and Tories alike. But 
in this particular case it fell in with the Tory sentiment. 
The masculine vigour of the Examiners served the ministry, 
who were soaicely less in danger from the excessive zeal 
of their more bigoted followers than from the resistance 
of the Whig minority. The pig-headed country squires 
had formed an October Club, to muddle themselves with 
beer and politics, and hoped — good honest souls— to drive 
ministers into a genuine attack on the corrupt practices 
of their predecessors. All Harley's skill in intriguing and 
wire-pulling would be needed. The ministry, said Swift 
(on March 4th), " stood like an isthmus " between Whigs 
and violent Tories. He trembled for the i«sult. They are 
able seamen, but the tempest " is too great, the ship too 
rotten, and the crew all against them." Somersbad been 
twice in the queen's closet. The Duchess of Somerset, 
who had succeeded the Duchess of Marlboroi^h, might be 
trying to play Mrs. Masham's game. Harley, " though 
the most fearless man alive," seemed to be nervous, and 
was far from welL " Pray God preserve his health," 
says Swift; "everything depends upon it." Four days 
later. Swift is in an agony. "My heart," he exclaims, 
" is almost broken."* Harley had been stabbed by Guis- 
card (March 8th, 1711) at the council-board. Swift's 
letters and joumab show an agitation, in which personal 
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ftfFection Beeme to be even stronger tlum political anxiety. 
'■ Pray pardon my dietraetion," he aaya to Stella, in 
broken sentences. " I now think of all his kindness to 
me. The poor creature now lies stabbed in his bed by a des- 
perate French popish villain. Good night, and God bless 
you both, and pity me ; I want it" He wrote to King 
under the same excitement Hadey, he says, "has 
always treated me with the tenderness of a parent, and 
never refused me any favoui I asked for a iriend ; there- 
fore I hope your Grace will escuse the character of this 
letter." He apologizes again in a postscript for his confusion; 
it must be imputed to the " violent paia of mind I am in 
— greater than aver I felt in my life." The danger was 
not over for three weeks. The chief effect seema to have 
been that Harley became popular as the intended victim 
of an hypothetical Popish conspiracy ; he introduced an 
applauded financial scheme in Parliament after his re- 
covery, and was soon afterwards made Earl of Oxford by 
way of consolation, " This man," exclaimed Swift, " has 
grown by peiaecutiona, turnings out, and stabbings. What 
waJtiDg and crowding and bowing there will be at his 
levee I" 

Swift had meanwhile (April 26) retired to Chelsea "for 
the air," and to have the advantage of a compoleoiy walk 
into town (two miles, or 5748 steps each way, he calcur 
lates). He was liable, indeed, to disappointment on a rainy 
day, when " all the three at^e-coaches " were taken up by 
the "cunning natives of Chelsea ;" but he got a lift to 
town in a gentleman's coach for a shilling. He bathed in 
the river on the hot nights, with his Irish servant, Patrick, 
standing on the bank to warn off passing boats. The 
said Patrick, who is always getting drunk, whom Swift 
cannot find it in His heart to dismiss in England, who 
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atonea for his geuenl careleasnesa and lying by buyii^ a 
linnet for Dingley, making it wilder tlian ever in hia 
attempts to tame it, ia a characteristic figuie in the jonmaL 
In June Swift geta ten days' holiday at Wycombe, and in 
the BTunmer he goes down paretty often with the minieteta 
to Windsor, He came to town in two houia and forty 
minutes on one occasion: "twenty miles are nothing 
here." The journeys are described in one of the happiest 
of his occasional poems — 

" 'Tia (let me aee) tbrea jearg or tnoie 
(October aent it will be fbar) 
Since Harley bid me first attend 
And oboBQ me for an hamble friend : 
Woald take me in bia ooaob to ohat 
And qnsBtion me of this or ibat : 
As " What'B o'clock P " and '• HoVh the wind t " 
" WboBe cbariof B tbat we left bebind ? " 
Or gravelj tiy to read the lines 
Writ Bnderneath the country signi. 
Or, " Have jon nothing new to-day. 
Prom Pope, From Pamell, or from Gaj f " 
Snch tattle often enterfains 
H7 lord and me 08 fhr as Staines, 
Ab once a week we travel down 
To Windsor, and again to town. 
Where all that pa««es inter nos 
Might be proclaimed at Charing Cross. 

And when, it is said, St. John was disgnsted by the 
frivolous amusements of his companions ; and his political 
discourses might be interrupted by Harley's exclamation, t 
" Swift, I am up ; there's a cat " — the first who saw a eat ( 
or an old woman, winning the game. 

Swift and Harley were soon playing a more exciting f 

game. Prior had been sent to France to renew peace i 

negotiations, with elacTbrate mystery. Even Swift was 
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kept in ignorance. On his leturu Prior was arrested by 
ofBcious custom-liouse officers, and the fact of his journey 
became public. Swift took advantage of the general 
interest by a pamphlet intended to " bite the town." Its 
political purpose, according to Swilt, was to " furnish fools 
with Bomething to talk of ;" to draw a lalso scent across 
the trail of the angry and suspicioua Whigs. It seems 
difficult to believe that any such effect could be produced 
or anticipated ; but the pamphlet, which purports to be 
an account of Prior's journey given by a French valet, 
desirous of passing himself off as a secretary, is an amusing 
example of Swift's power of gtave simulation of realities. 
The peace negotiations brought on a decisive political 
struggle. Parliament was to meet in September. The 
Whigs resoWed to make a desperate effort They had 
lost the House of Commons, hut were still strong in the 
Peers. The Lords were not affected by the rapid oscilla- 
tions of public opinion. They were &ee from some of 
the narrower prejudices of country sq^uires, and true to a 
revolution which gave the chief power for more than a 
century to the aristocracy : while the recent creations had 
ennobled the great Whig leaders, and filled the bench with 
low churchmen. Marlbo.rongh and Godolphin had come 
over to the Whig junto, and an additional alliance was 
now made. Nottingham had been passed over by Harley, 
as it seems, for his extreme Tory principles. In his 
"^ff \1 ,wrath, he made an agreement with the other extreme. By 
^\f one of the most disgraceful bai^alns of party history, 
'■'.'^' n * ^Nottingham was to join the Whigs in attacking the peace, 
J, whilst the Whigs were to buy his support by accepting 
. - ■ the Occasional Conformity Bill — the favourite high church 

^ i ' measure. A majority in the House of Lords could not 

indeed determine the victory. The Qovemment of £ng- 
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land, says Swiit in 1715,' "cannot move a step while the 
House of Commons continues to dislike proceedings or 
persona employed." Bub the plot went further. The 
House of Lords might bring about a deadlock, as it had 
done before. The queen, having thrown off the rule of 
the Duchess of Marlbotough, had sought safety in the rule 
of two mistreaaes, Mrs. Masham and the Duchess of 
Somerset. The Duchess of Somerset was in the Wliig 
interest; and her inSuenoe with the queen caused the 
gravest tmxiety to Swift and the ministry. She might 
induce Anne to call back the Whigs, and in a new House 
of Commons, elected under a Whig ministry wielding the 
crown influence and appealing to the dread of a dis- 
creditable peace, the majority might bo reversed. Mean- 
while Prince Eugene was expected to pay a visit to 
England, brihgiag fresh proposals for war, and stimulatit^ 
by his presence the enthusiasm of the Whigs. 

Towards the end of September the Whigs began to 
pour in a heavy fire of pamphlets, and Swift rather 
meanly begs the help of St. John and the law. But 
he is confident of victory. Peace is certain; and a peace 
" very much to the honour and advantage of England." 
The Whiga are furious; "but we'll wherret them, I 
warrant, boys." Yet he has misgivings. The news comes 
of the failure of the Tory expedition against Quebec, 
which was to have anticipated the policy and the trimnphs 
of Chatham. Harley only laughs as usual; but St John 
is cruelly vexed, and begins to suspect his colleagues 
of suspecting him. Swift listens to both, and tries to 
smooth matters ; but he is growing serious. " I am half 
weary of them all," he exclaims, and begins to talk of 

' BihavioaT of Q«eon'» Ministry. 
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retiring to Ireland. Harley has a slight illness, and Swift 
is at once in a fright. " We are all undone without Min," 
he eaja, " so pray foi him, Biirahs ! " Meanwhile, aa the 
parliamontaiy struggle cornea nearer, Swift launches the 
pamphlet which has heen his Btimmei's work. The 
Conduct of the Allies is intended to prove what he had 
taken for granted in the Examiners. It is to show, that 
is, that the war has ceased to he demanded by national 
interests. We ought always to have heen auxiliaries ; we 
chose to become principals ; and have yet so conducted the 
war that all the advantages have gone to the Dutch. The 
explanation of course is the selfishness or corruption of 
the great Whig junto. The pamphlet, forcible and terse 
in the highest degree, had a aucceaa due in part to other 
circumstances. It was as much a State paper as a 
pamphlet ; a manifesto obviously inspired by the ministry 
and containing the facts and papers which were to serve 
in the coming debates. It was published on Nov. 27th ; 
on December 1st tlui second edition was sold in five hours ; 
and by the end of January 11,000 copies had been sold. 
ITiB parliamentary struggle began on December 7th ; and 
the amendment to the address, declaring that no peace 
could be safe wblch left Spain to the Bourbons, was 
moved by Nottingham, and carried by a small majority. 
Swift had foreseen this danger; he had begged ministers' 
to work up the majority; and the defeat wSs due to 
Harley's carelessness. It was Swift's temper to anticipate 
though not to yield to the worst. He could see nothing 
but ruin. Every rumour increased his fears, The queen 
had taken the hand of the Duke of Somerset on leaving 
the House of Lords, and reftised Shrewsbury's. She must 
be going over. Swift, in his despair, asked St. John to 
find him some foreign post, where he might be out of 
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haim'a iray if the Whigs Bhoold triumph. St. John 
laaghed and affected courage, but Swiit refused to be 
comforted. Harley told him that " all would be well ^' 
but Harley for the moment had lost his couhdeuce. A 
'week aflet the vote be looks upon the ministry as certainly 
ruined ; and " God knows," he adds, " what may be the 
consequences." By degrees a little hop« began to appear ; 
though the ministry, as Swift still held, could expect 
nothing till theDiichesa of Somerset was turned out. By 
way of accelerating this event, he hit upon a plan, which 
he had reason to repent, and which nothing but hia ex- 
citement could explain. He composed end printed one of 
hia favourite squibs, the Windsor Prc^kecy, and though 
Mrs. Masham persuaded him not to publish it, distributed 
too many copies for secrecy to be possible. In this pro- 
duction, now dull enough, he calls the duchess " carrots," 
as a delicate hint at her red hair, and says that she mur- 
dered her second husband.' These statements, even if 
true, were not conciliatory ; and it was folly to irritate with- 
out injuriag. Meanwhile reports of ministerial plans gave 
him a, little courage ; and in a day or two the secret was 
out. He was on hia way to the post oa Saturday, 
December 28th, when the great news came. The ministry 
liad resolved on something like a coup d'etat, to be long 
mentioned with horror by all orthodox Whigs and Tories. 
" I have broke open my letter," scribbled Swift in a coffee- 
house, " and tore it into the bargain, to let you know that 

' There was enongh plausibility in tbis scandal to g^re it a 
al^Dg. The dncbess had lell her aeoond botbfutd, a Mr. 
Tbyniie, immediately efler tbe mairiaga oeremonj, and fled to 
Holland. There Coimt ConiDgsmark paid her bia addresBea, and, 
eonuiig to Bngtand, had Mr. Thyone abot by mfBaiia in Pall Mall. 
Bee the cnrioiu case in tbe State Triali, to), iz. , 
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we ate all safe. The t^ueen lias made no less tliaD twelve 
new peers .... and has turned out the Duke of SomeTset. 
She is awaked at last, and so is Lord Treasurer. I want 
nothing now but to see the duchess out. But we shall do 
without her. We are all extremely happy. Give me 
joy, sirrahs ! " The Duke of Somerset waa not out ; 
but a greater event happened within three days; the 
Duke of Marlborough waa removed from nil hia employ- 
menta The Tory victory waa for the time complete. 

Here, too, waa the culminating point of Swift's career. 
Fifteen months of energetic effort had been crowned with 
success. He was the intimate of the greatest men in the 
country ; and the most powerful exponent of their policy. 
No man in England, outside the ministry, enjoyed a 
wider reputation. The baD was at his feet; and no 
position open to a clergyman beyond his hopes. Tet 
from this period begins a decline. He continued to 
writej publishing numerous squibs, of which many have 
been lost, and occaeionally firing a gun of heavier metal. 
But nothing came from him having the authoritative and 
masterly tone of the Conditct of the Allies. His health 
broke down. At the beginning of April, 1712, he was 
attacked by a distressing complaint ; and his old enemy, 
giddiness, gave him frec[uent alarms. The daily journal 
ceased, and was not fairly resumed till December, though 
its place is partly supplied by occasional letters. The 
political contest had changed its character. The centre 
of interest was transferred to Utrecht, where negotiations 
began in January, to be protracted over fifteen months : 
the ministry had to satisfy the demand for peace, without 
shocking the national self-esteem. Meanwhile jealousies 
were rapidly developing themselves, which Swift watched 
with ever-growing anxiety. 
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Swift's personal infiuence temamed or increoaed. He 
drew closer to Oxford, but was still friendly with St. 
John ; and to the public hia position seemed more im- 
posing than ever. Swift was not the man to bear hia 
honours meekly. In the early period of his acquaintance . 
with St. John (February 12, 1711), he sends the Prime j 
Minister into the House of Commona, to tell the Secretary 
of State that " I would not dine with him if he dined 
late." Ho ia still a novice at the Saturday dinners when 
the Duke of Shrewsbury appears : Swift whispers that he 
does not like to see a stranger among them j and St 
John has to explain that the Dtite has written for leave, 
St. John then tells Swift that the Duke of Buckingham 
desirea his acquaintance. The Duke, replied Swift, 
has not made 8uf&:ient advances : and he always expects 
greater advances from men in proportion to their rank. 
Dukes and great men yielded, if only to humour the 
pride of this audacious parson : and Swift soon came to 
be pestered by innumerable applicants, attracted by his 
ostentation of influence. Even ministers applied throa);h 
him. " There is not one of them," he says, in January, 
1713, " but what will employ me as gravely to apeak for I 
them to Lord Treasurer, as if I were their brother or his." I 
He is proud of the burden of influence with the great, 
though he affects to complain. The most vivid picture of 
Swilt in all his glory, is in a familiar passage from Biahop 
Kennett's diary : — 

" Swift," says Kennett, in 1713, " came into the cofTee-hooM, 
and bad a bow from everybody bot me. When I came to the 
antechamber to wait before prayers. Dr. Sniit was tbe principal 
man of talk and bnsiDesB, and acted as minister of requests. 
He was soliciting the Earl of Arran to speak to his brother 
the Dake of Ormood to get a chaplain's place established in 
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Uie guiuon of Hull, for Hr, Fidilu, b olergjmui in that 
neighbourhood, who Ltd latdy been in jail, and pablialied 
sermoni to j^y feet. He wai promiriag Ur. Thorold to under- 
take with mj Lord Treaaarei that according to hie petition he 
Ehoald obtain a salary of 200^. per annnm, as minister of the 
Eoglisb Charch at Rotterdam. He stopped V. Gwynne, Esq., 
goiog in with the red bag to tiie qneen, and told him aloud 
he bad Bometbiog ia ssj to bim from mj Lord Treaanier. He 
talked with the son of Dr. Davenant to be sent abroad, and 
took out his ponket-book and wrote down eeTersI things aa 
memoranda, to do for him. He tamed to the fire, and took 
ont bis gold watch, and telling him the time of daj, complained 
it was very late. A gentleman said, " it was too fasf " How 
Cftn I help it," sajs tlie Doctor, " iE the courtiers give me a 
watch that won't go riglitP" Then he instmcted a jonng 
nobleman that the best poet in England ws« Kr. Pope (a 
Papist), who had begnn a translation of Homer into English 
verse, for which, be said, be mnit have them all subscribe. 
' For," sajs he, ' the author thall not begin to print till I have 
a thousand guineas for bim.' Lord Treasorer, alter leaving 
the Queen, came tbrongh the room, beckoning Dr. Swift to 
fdlow him ; both went off jost before pisjen' 



There is nndoulitadly Bomething offensive in this 
blustering aelf-asseiiioa " No man," says Johnson, with 
his usual force, " can pay a more servile tribute to the 
great than by Buffering Itis liberty in their presence to 
aggrandize him in his own esteem." Delicacy was not 
Swift's strong point; his compliments are as clumsy 
as his invectives are forcible ; and he .shows a certain 
taint of vul^uity in. his intercourse with social dignitaries. 
He is perhaps avenging himself for the humiliations 
received at Moor Park, ga haa a ITapoleonic absence of 
ma^animitj. He likes to relish his triumph ; to accept 
the pettiest na well as the greatest rewards ; to flaunt his 
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eplendouts in the eyes of the servile as well aa to enjoy 
the coDsci6Qsne8s of real power. . But it would be a great 
mistake to infer that this oateotatiouetiess of authority con- 
cealed real servility. Swift preferred to take the bull by 
the homs. He forced himself upon ministeTS by self- 
assertion ; and he held them in awe of him as the lion- 
tamei keeps down the latent ferocity of the wild beast 
He never takes hia eye Qff his subjects, nor lowers his 
imperious demeanour. He retained his influence, as 
Johnson observes, long after his services had ceased to be 
useful. And all this demonstrative patronage meant real 
and energetic work. We may note, for example, and it 
incidentally con£nns Kennett's accuracy, that he was 
really serviceable to Davenant,' and that Fiddes got the 
chaplaincy at Hull. Ko man ever threw himself with 
more enei^ into the service of his friends. Ho declared 
afterwards that in the days of his credit he had done fifty 
times more for fifty people, from whom he had received 
no obligations, than Temple had done for I"""** The 
journal abounds in proofs that this was not overstated. 
There is " Mr. Harrison," for example, who has written 
"some mighty pretty things." Swift takes him up; 
rescues him from the fine friends who are carelessly 
tempting him to extravagance ; tries to start him in a 
continuation of the Tatler ; exults in getting him a 
secretaryship abroad, which he declares to be " the prettiest 
post in Europe for a youi^ gentleman ; " and is most 
unaffectedly and deeply grieved when the poor lad dies of 
a fever. He is carrying 100/. to his young friend, when 
he hears of his death. " I told PameD I was afraid to 
knock at the door, my mind misgave me," he says. On 

3 Letters from Sntolridgfl and Dr. DavenaDt id 1713. 

< Letter to Lord PalmerBton, Jan. BBtli, 1726. 
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Ilia way to bring help to HamBon, he goea to see a " poor 
poet, one Mr. Diaper, in a nasty garret, very sick," and 
consoles him with twenty guineas from Lord Bolingbroke. 
A few days before he has managed to introduce Pamell 
to Harley, or rather to contrive it so that " the ministry 
desire to be aci^uainted irith PameU, and not Pamell with 
the ministry." His old schoolfellow Congreve was in 
alaim about his appointments. Swift spoke at once to 
Harley, and went off immediately to report his success to 
Congreve; "so," he says, "I have mode a woriihy man 
easy, and that ia a good day's work." ° One of the latest 
letters in his journal refers to his attempt to serve his 
other Bchoolfellow, Berkeley. " I will favour him as 
much as I can," he says ; " this I think I am bound to in 
honour and conscience, to use all my httle credit toward 
helping forward men of worth in the world." He was 
always helping less conspicuous men; and he prided 
himaelf, with justice, that he had been as helpful, to 
Whigs as to Tories. The ministry complained that he 
never came to them "without a Whig in hia sleeve," 
Besides hia friend Congreve, he recommended Eowe for 
I preferment, and did his best to protect Steele and Addisoa 
Ho man of letters ever laboured mote heartily to promote 
the interests of his fellow-craftsmen, as few have ever had 
similar opportunities. 

Swift, it is plain, desired to use his influence magnifi- 
cently. He hoped to make his reign memorable by 
splendid patronage of literature. The great organ of 
munificence was the famous Brotbeia' Club, of which 
he was the animating spirit. It was founded in June, 
1711, durii^ Swift's absence at Wycombe; it was intended 
to "advance conversation and friendship," and obtain 
I Jane SSnd, 1711. 
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patronage for deserving pereons. It was to include none 
but wits and men able to help wits, and, " if we go on as 
we begun," says Swift, " no other club in this town will 
be worth talking of," In March, 1712, it consisted, 
as Swift tells u3, of nine lordB and ten commoners.' 
It excluded Harley and the Lord Keeper (Harcourt) 
apparently as they were to be the distributors of the 
patronage ; but it included St. John and several leading 
ministers, Harley'a son and son-in-law, ajid Harcourt's son; 
whikt literature was represented by Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Prior, and Friend, all of whom were more or less actively 
employed by the ministry. The club was therefore 
composed of the ministry and their dependents, though it 
had not avowedly a political colouring. It dined on 
Thursday during the Parliamentary session, when the 
pohtical squibs of the day were often laid on the table, 
includii^ Swift's famous Wtndwr Prophecy, and sub- 
scriptions were sometimes collected for such men as 
Diaper and Hairison. It flourished, however, for little 
more than the first season. In the winter of 1712-13 it 
began to suffer from the common disease of such institu- 
tions. Swift began to complain bitterly of the extrava- 
gance of the charges. He gets the club to leave a 
tavern in which the bill' "for four dishes and four, first 

' The list, BO far as I can make it oat from tsferencea in tha 
jonmal, appeaia to iuclode mora names. One or two bad pro. 
babl; retired. Tbe peers are as falloiTB :— ^The Dukes of Sbrews- 
bar^ (perbaps onlj sa^ested), Ormond and Boanfort; Lords 
0rrei7, BiTera, Dartmontb, Dapplm, Uaslutm, Bathnmt, and 
Lansdowae (tba last tbree were of the fcmona twelve) j and the 
commoners are Swift, Eir B. Baymond, Jack Hill, Disney, Sir W. 
Windham, St. John, Prior, Friend, Aibathnot, Earlej (ion of 
Lord Oxford), and Harcourt (eon of Lord Harooort). 

' Feb. aSth, 1713. 
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and seeond course, without wins and drink," had been 
Zll. 63. 8d. The number of guests, it seems, waa fourteen. 
Next winter the chaiges are divided. " It cost me nine- 
teen shillings to-day for my club dinner," notes Swift, 
Dec 18, 1712. "I don't like it" Swift had a high 
value for every one of the nineteen ehil lings. The 
meetings became insular : Harley was ready to give 
promises, but no patronage : and Svriffs attendance falls 
oS. Indeed, it may be noted that he found dinners and 
suppers full of danger to his healtb. He constantly 
complains of their after-effects ; and partly perhaps for that 
reason he early ceases to frequent coffee-houses. F-erhaps 
too his contempt for coffee-house society, and the increasing 
dignity which made it desirable to keep possible applicants 
at a distance, had much to do with this, The Brothers' 
Club, however, was long remembered by its members, and 
in later years they often address each other by the old 
fraternal title. 

One design which was to have signalized Swift's period 
of power, suggested the only paper which he had ever pub- 
lished with his name. It was a " proposal for correcting, im- 
proving, and ascertaining the English language," published 
in May, 1712, in the form of a letter to Harley. The 
letter itself, written offhand m six hours (Feb. 21, 1712), 
is not of much value ; but Swift recurs to the sulgect 
frequently enough to show that he really hoped to be the 
founder of an English Academy. Had Swift been his 
own minister instead of the driver of a minister, the 
project m^t have been started. The rapid development 
of the political struggle sent Swift's academy to the limbo 
provided for such things ; and few English authors will 
regret the failure of a scheme unsuited to our -natural 
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idiosyncrasy, and calculated, as I fancy, to end in notlung MftJ^J 
but an organization of pedantry. ' 

One remark meanwhild occurs Trhich certainly Htrack 
Swifthimself. Hesajs {Marchl7,1712)that Sacheverel, 
the Tory martyr, has come to him for patronage, and 
observes that when he left Ireland neither of them could 
have anticipated auch a relationship. " This," he adds, 
" is the seventh I have now provided for since I came, 
and can do nothing for myself." Hints at a desire for 
preferment do not appear for some time ; but as he ia con- 
stantly speaking of an early return to Ireland, and is as 
Tegularly held back by the entreaties of the ministry, there 
mxist have been at least an implied promise, A bint bad 
been given that he might be made chaplain to Harley, when 
the minister became Earl of Oxford. " I will he no man's 
chaplain alive," be says. He remarks about the same time 
(May 23, 1711) that it "would look extremely Httle" if 
ho returned without some distinction ; but be will not 
beg for^eferment. The ministry, be says in the following 
August, only want him for one bit of business (the C(m~ 
duct of the Alliea presumably). When that is done, he 
will take his leave of them. " I never got a penny from 
them nor expect it." The only post for which he made 
a direct application was that of historiographer. He bad 
made considerable preparations for bis so-called History of 
the Last Four Years of Queen Anne, which appeared 
posthumously ; and which may 1 e described as one of his 
political pamphlets without the vigour'— a dull statement 

' ItB antbenticit7 was donbtad, but, as I think, quite f^toi- 
ionslj, by JoIiiiboq, by Lord Stanhope, and, as Stanbope sajs, by 
Maosnlay. The dulnesa is easily eiplicable by the oircnniBtaDcea 
of the compositiaii. 
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of facta pot ti^ether by a pftrtigan affecting tlie historical 
character. Tbia application, howerer, -was not made till 
April, 1714, when Swiil was possessed of all the prefer- 
ment that he was destined to receive. He considered in 
his haughty way that he shoald he entreated rather than 
entreat ; and ministers were perhaps slow to give him any- 
thing which could take him away from them. A secret 
influence was at work against him. The Tale of a Tub 
was brought up against him ; and imputations upon his 
orthodoxy were common. Nottingham even revenged 
himself by describing Swift in the House of Lords as a 
divine " who is hardly saspected of being a Christian." 
Such insinuations were also turned to account by the 
Duchess of Somerset, who retained her influence over 
Anne in spite of Swift's attacks. His journal in the 
winter of 1713-13 shows growing discontent. In Decem- 
ber, 1712, he resolves to write no more till something is 
done for him. He will get under shelter before he makes 
more enemies. He declares that he is " soliciting nothing " 
(February 4, 1713), but he is growing impatient, Harley 
is kinder than ever. " Mighty kind ! " exclaims Swift, 

" with a ; less of civility and more of interest ;" or 

as he puts it in one of his favourite " proverbs " soon 
afterwards — " my grandmother used to say, — 

More of your lining 
' And lass of your dining-" 

At last Swift, hearing that he was again to be passed over, 
gave ft positive intimation that he would retire if nothing 
was done ; adding that he should complain of Harley for 
nothing but neglecting to inform him sooner of the hope- 
lessness of his position.* The dean of St. Patrick's was at 
» April 13, 1713. 
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last ptomoted to a bishopric, and Swift appointed to the 
vacant deanery. The warrant was elgaed on April 23, 
and in Juno Swift set out to take possession of his deanery. 
It was no great prize ; he would have to pay lOOOZ. for 
the house and fees, and thus, he says, it would be three 
years before he would be the richer for it ; and, moro- 
ovor, it involved what he already described as -" banish- 
ment " to ft country which he hated. 

Hia state of mind when entering upon bis preferment 
was painfully depressed. "At my first coming," he 
writes to Miss Vanhomrigh, " I thought I should have 
died with discontent ; and was horribly melancholy while 
they were installing me; but it begins to wear off, and 
chax^o to dulness." This depression is singular, when we 
remember that Swift was retaming to the woman for whom 
he had the strongest affection, and from whom he had been 
separated for nearly three years ; and moreover, that he was 
returning as a famous and a successful man. He seems to 
have been received with some disfavour by a society of Whig 
proclivities ; he was suffering from a fresh return of ili- 
health; and besides the absence from the political 
struggles in which he was so keenly interested, be could 
not think of them without deep anxiety. He returned to 
London in October at the earnest request of political 
friends. Matters were looking serious; and though the 
journal to Stella was not again taken up, we can pretty 
well trace the events of the following period. 

There can rarely have been a less congenial pair of 
colleagues than Harley and St John. Their union was 
that of a still more brilliant, daring, and self-confident 
Disraeli with a very inferior edition of Sir Bobert Pee], 
with smaller intellect and exaggerated infirmities. The 
timidity, procrastination, and "lefinement" of the Trea- 
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auret were ealculated to exasperate his audacious colleague. 
From the earliest peilod Swift had declared that every- 
thing depended upon the goo<l mutual understanding of 
the two ; he was frightened by every symptom of discord, 
and declares (in August, 1711) that he has ventured all his 
credit with the Ministers to remove their differences. He 
knew, as ho afterwards said (October 20, 17II), that this 
was the way to be sent back to his willows at Laracor, 
but everything must he risked in such a case. When 
difficulties revived next year he hoped that he had made 
a reconciliation. But the discord was too vital. The 
■ victory of the Tories bronght on a serious danger. They 
had come into power to make peace. They had made it. 
The next question was that of the succession of the crown. 
Here they neither reflected the general opinion of the 
nation nor were agreed amongst themselves. Harley, as 
we now know, had flirted with the Jacohites ; and Boiing- 
broko was deep in treasonable plots. The existence of 
such plots was a secret to Swift, who indignantly denied 
their existence. When King hinted at a possible 
danger to Swift from the discovery of St. John's treason, 
he indignantly replied that he must have been "a meet 
false and vile man" to Join in anything of the kind.' He 
professes elsewhere his conviction that there were not at 
this period 500 Jacobites in England ; and "amougst these 
not BIX of any quality or consequence.'" Swift's sin- 
cerity, here as everywhere, is beyond all suspicion ; but 
his conviction proves incidentally that ho was in the dark 
as to the " wheels within wheels "—the backstairs plots, 
by which the administration of his friends was hampered 
and distracted. With so many causes for jealousy and 
1 Letter to King, Deo. 16th, 1716. 
' Inquiry into the BeMviow of the Queen'i [ait Uinitlry. 
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discoid, it is no woader that the political voild becamo a 
mass of complex intrigue and dispute. The queen, mean- 
while, might die at any moment^ and some decided coniso 
oi action become imperatively necessary. Whenever the 
queen was ill, said Harley, people were at their wita' end; 
as Boon OS she recovered they acted as if ahe were im- 
mortal Yet, though he complained of the general inde- 
cision, his own conduct was most hopelessly undecided. 

It was in the hopes of pacifying theae intriguea that 
Swift was recalled from Ireland. He plunged into the 
iight, but not with his old success. Two pamphlets which 
he published at the end of 1713 are indications of his 
state of mind. One was an attack upon a wild no^popery 
shriek emitted by Bishop Burnet, whom ho treats, says 
Johnson, " like one whom he is glad of an opportunity to 
insult." A man who, like Burnet, is on friendly terms with 
those who assail the privileges of his order must often expect 
such treatment from its zealous adherents. Yet the scornful 
assault, which finds out weak places enough in Bamet'a 
mental riietorie, is in painful contrast to the dignified 
argument of earlier pamphlets. The other pamphlet was 
an incident in a more painful contest Swift had tried to 
keep on good terms with Addison and Steele. He had 
prevented Steele's dismissal from a Commissionership of 
Stamps. Steele, however, had lost his place of Gazetteer 
for an attack upon Harley. Swift persuaded Harley to he 
reconciled to Steele, on condition that Steele should apolo- 
gize. Addison prevented Steele from making the required 
submission, " out of mere spite," says Swift, at the thought 
that Steele should require other help ; rather, we guess, 
because Addison thought that the submission would savour 
of party infidehty. A coldness followed ; "all our friendship 
is over," says Swift of Addison (March Gth, 1711) ; and 
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though good feeling revived between the principals, 
theii intimacy ceased. Swift, swept into the ministerial 
vortex, pietty well loat sight of Addison; though they 
now and then met on civil terms. Addison dined with 
Swift and St John upon April 3rd, 17 18, and Swift attended 
a rehearsal of Ckito — the only time when we see him at a 
theatre. Meanwhile the ill feeling to Steele remained, 
and bore bitter fruit. 

Steele and Addison had to a great extent retired from 
politics, and daring the eventful years 1711-12 were 
chiefly occupied in the politically harmless Spectator. 
But Steele was always ready to find vent for hia zeal ; and 
in 1713 he fell foul of the Examiner in the Guardian. 
Swift had long ceased to write Examiners or to be respon- 
sible for the conduct of the paper, though he still occa- 
sionally inspired the writers. Steele, naturally enough, 
supposed Swift to be still at work ; and in defending a 
daughter of Steele's enemy, N'ottingham, not only sug- 
gested that Swift was her assailant, but added an in- 
sinuation that Swift was an infidel The imputation 
stung Swift to the quick. He had a sensibility to per- 
sonal attacks, not rare with those who moat freely indulge 
in them, which was ridiculed by the easy-going Harley. 
An attack from an old friend — from a friend whose good 
opinion he still valued, though their intimacy had ceased ; 
from a friend, moreover, whom in spite of their separation 
he had tried to protect ; and, finally, an attack upon the 
tenderest part of his character, irritated him beyond 
measure. Some angry letters passed, Steele evidently 
regarding Swift as a traitor, and disbelieving bis profes- 
sions of innocence and his claims to active kindness ; 
whilst Swift felt Steele's ingratitude the more deeply from 
the apparent plausibility of the accusation. If Steele was 
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really unjust and ungenerous, we may admit aa a partial 
excuse tliftt in such cases tlie'less prosperous combatant has a 
kind of right to bitterness. The quarrel broke out at the 
time of Swift's appointment to the deanery. Soon after the 
new dean's return to England, Steele was elected memher 
for Stockbridge, and rushed into political controversy. Hia 
most conspicuous performance was a frothy and jmmpoua 
pamphlet called the Crim, intended to rouse alarms as to 
French invasion and Jacobite intrigues. Swift took the op- 
portunity to revenge himself upon Steele, Two pamphlets 
— The importance of the " Guardian " considered, and The 
Public Spirit of the Whigs (the latter in answer to the 
Crisis) — are fierce attacks upon Steele personally and 
politically. Swift's feelii^ comes out sufficiently in a 
remark in the first He reverses the saying about Cranmer, 
and says that he may affirm of Steele, " Do him a good 
turn, and he is your enemy for ever." There is vigorous 
writing enough, and effective ridicule of Steele's literary 
style and political alarmism. But it is painfully obvious, 
as in the attack upon Bumet, that pereonal animosity is 
now the predominant instead of an auxiliary feeling. Swift 
is anxious beyond all things to mortify and humiliate an 
ant^^nist. And he is in proportion less ef&cient aa a 
partisan, though more amusing. He has, moreover, the 
disadvanti^e of being politically on the defensive. He is 
no longer proclaiming a policy, but endeavouring to dis- 
avow the policy attributed to his party. The wrath which 
breaks forth, and the bitter personality with which it is 
edged, were far more calculated to irritate bis opponente 
than to disarm the lookers-on of their suspicions. 
■ Part of the fury was no doubt due to the growing un- 
soundness of Ms political position, Steele in the b^^inning 
of 1714 was expelled from the House for the Orim; and 
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aa attiock made upon Swift in the House of Lords for 
ou incidental outburst against the hated Scots in his 
reply to the Ci-isia, was only staTcd off by a manoeavre of 
the ministry. Meauwhile Swift was urging the nacessity 
of union upon men who bated each other more than they 
regarded any public cause whatever. Swift at last brought 
"his two patrons together in Lady Masbam's lodgings, and 
entreated them to be reconciled. If, he said, they would 
agree, all existing mischiefs could be remedied in two 
minutes. If they would not, the ministry would be 
ruined in two months. Bolingbroke assented : Oxfoid 
characteristically shuffled, said " all would be well," and 
asked Swift lo dine with him next day. Swift, however, 
said that he would not stay to see the inevitable cata- 
strophe. It was his natural instinct lo hide bis head in 
such momente ; his intensely proud and sensitive nature 
could not bear to witness the triumph of his enemies, oiid he 
accordingly retired at the end of May, 1714, to the quiet 
parsonage of Upper Letcombo in Berkshire. The public 
wondered and speculated ; friends wrote letters describing 
the scenes which followed, and desiring Swift's help ; and - 
he read, and walked, and chewed the cud of melancholy 
reflection, and thought of stealing away to Ireland. Ho 
wrote, however, a very remarkable pamphlet, giving Uia 
view of the situation, which was not published at the 
time ; events went too fasti 

Swift's conduct at this critical point ia most noteworthy. 
The pamphlet {Free Thoughts upon the Present Stale of 
Affairs) exactly coincides with all his private and puhlie 
utterances. His theory was simple and straightforward. 
The existing situation was the culminating I'esult of 
Harley's policy of refinement and procrastination. Swift 
two years before bad written a very able remonstrance 
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with the October Club, who had Bottght to push Harley 
into decisive measures ; but though he preached patience, 
he really sympathized with their motives Instead of 
making a clean sweep of his opponents, Harley had left 
many of them in office, either from " refinement " — that 
over-subtlety of calculation which Swift thought inferior to 
plain common senBe, and which, to use his favourite illus- 
tration, is like the sharp knife that mangles the paper, 
when a plain, blunt paper-knife cuts it properly—or else 
from inabihty to move the Queen, which he had foolishly 
allowed to pass for unwillingness, in oidei to keep up 
the appearance of power. Two things were now to be 
done ; first, a clean sweep should be made of all Wh^ 
and dissentera from office and from the army ; secondly, 
the Court of Hanover should be required to break off all 
intercourse with the Opposition, on which condition the 
heir-piesumptive (the infant Prince Frederick) might be 
sent over to reside in England. Briefly, Swift's policy 
was a policy of " thorough." Oxford's vacillations were 
the great obstacle, and Oxford was falling before the 
alliance of Eolingbroke with Lady Masham. Bolingbroke 
might have turned Swift's poUcy to the account of the 
Jacobites ; but Swift did not take this into account, and 
in the Free Thoughts he declares his utter disbelief in any 
danger to the succession. What side, then, should he 
take % He sympathized with Bolingbioke's avowed prin- 
ciples. Eolingbroke v^as eager for his help, and even 
hoped to reconcile bin> to the red-haired duchess. But 
Swift was bound to Oxford by strong personal affection ; 
by an affection which was not diminished even by the fact 
that Oxford had procrastinated in the matter of Swift's own 
prefennent ; and was, at this very moment, annoyii^ him 
by delaying to pay the 1000^. incurred by his installation 
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in the deanery. To Oxford he had addressed (Kov. 21, 

1713) a letter of consolation upon the death of a daughter, 
possessing the charm ifhich is given to auch letters only 
by the moat genuine sympathy with Jhe feelings of the 
loser, and by a spontaneous eelection of the only safe 
topic — praise of the lost, equally tender and sincere. 
Every reference to Oxford is affectionate. When, at the 
beginning of July, Oxford was hastening to his faU, Swift 
wrote to him another manly and dignified letter, professing 
an attachment beyond the reach of external accidents of 
power and rank. The end came soon. Swift heard that 
Oxford was about to resign. He wrote at once (July 25, 

1714) to propose to accompany him to his country house, 
Oxford repLed two days later in a letter oddly chaiac- 
teriatic. He begs Swift to come with Mm ; " If I have not 
tired you tete-d-tSie, fling away bo much of your time upon 
one who loves you ; " and then rather spoils the pathos by 
a bit of hopeless doggerel Swift wrote to Miss Van- 
homrigh on August 1. " I have been asked," he says, 
" to join with those people now in power ; hut Z will not 
do it. I told Lord Oxford I would go witS him, when 
he was out; and now he begs it of me, and I cannot 
refuse him. I meddle not with his faults, as he was a 
Minister of State ; but you know his personal kindness to 
mo was excessive ; he distinguished and chose me above 
all other men, while he was great, uid hia letter to me the 
other day was the most moving imaginable." 

An intimacy which bore such fruit in time of trial was 
not one founded upon a servility varnished by self-assertion. 
No stauncher friend than Swill ever lived. But his 
fidelity was not to be put to further proof. The day of 
the letter just quoted was the day of Queen Anne's death. 
The crash which followed ruined the "people now in 
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power " as effeotaally as Oxford. The party with whicli 
Swift liad identified himself, in whose success all his hopes 
and ambitions were bound up, waa not so much ruined as 
anuibilated. " The Earl of Oxford," wrote Bolingbroke 
to Swift^ " was removed on Tuesday. The Queen died on 
Sunday. What a vorld is this, and how does fortune 
banter us 1 " 
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STELLA AND VANESSA. 

TuE final crash of the Tory admmiatratiou found Swift 
approaching the end of his forty-seventh year. It found 
him in his own opinion prematurely aged both in mind 
and body. His personal prospects and political hopes 
vere crushed. "I have a letter from Dean Swift," says 
Arbuthnot ia September ; " he keeps up hia noble spirit, 
and though like a man knocked down, you may behold 
him still with a stern countenance and aiming a blow at 
his adversaries." Yet his adverBaries knew, and he knew 
only too well, that such blovrs as he could now deliver 
could at most show hia wrath without gratifying his 
revenge. He was disarmed as well as "knocked down." 
He writes to Bolinghroke from Dublin in despair. " I live 
a country life in town," he says, " see nobody, and go 
every day once to prayers, and hope in a few mouths to 
grow as stupid as the present situation of affairs will 
require. Well, after all, parsons are not such bad com- 
pany, especially when they are under subjection ; and Z 
let none but such come near me." Oxford, Bolinghroke, 
and Ormond 'were soon in exile or the tower ; and a letter 
to Po]]e next year gives a sufficient picture of Swiffa 
feelings. " Tou know," he said, " how well I loved both 
Lord Oxford and Bolinghroke, and how dear the Duke of 
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Oncond is to me ; do you im^ne I can be easy while their 
enemies aie eadeavouiing to take off their hcadal — / 
nunc et vefeii» tecum mediiare carwros!" "You are to 
understand," he eaya in conclusion, " that I live in tlie 
comer of a vast unfurnished house ; my family consists of 
a steward, s groom, a helper in the stable, a footman, and 
an old maid, who are all at board wages, and when I do 
not dine abroad or make an entertainment (which last is 
very rare), I eat a mntton pie and drink half a pint of 
wine ; my amuaeraents are defending my small dominions 
against the archbishop, and endeavouring to reduce my 
rebellious choir. Perditur h<sc inter misero Ivx." In 
another of the dignified letters which show the finest side 
of his nature, be offered to join Oxford, whose intrepid 
behaviour, he says, " has astonished every one but me, who 
know yon so well" But he could do nothing beyond 
showing sympathy ; and he remained alone asserting his 
authority in his ecclesiastical domains, brooding over the 
past, and for the time xmable to divert his thoughts into 
any less distressing channel Some verses written in 
October " in sickness " give a remarkable expression of hia 
melancholy, — 

'Tis true — then why sltonld I repine 
To see my life so fast decline P 
Bat why obsoarely here aloae 
Where I am neitlier loved nor kncwn? 
My itate of health uooe care to leam. 
My life is here no sanl's coDcem, 
And those with wham I now converse 
Without a tear will tend my hearse. 

Yet we might have fancied that bb lot would not be so 
unbearable. After all, a fall which ends in a deanery 
should break no bones. His friends, though hard pressed, 
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euivired; and, lastly, was any one so likely to shed tears 
upon his hearse as tlie woman to whom he was finally 
tetnnungl The answer to this question brings ns to a 
atory imperfectly known to ua, but of vital importance in 
Swift's history. 

We hare seen in what masterful fashion Swift took 
possession of great men. The same imperioua temper 
shows itself in his relations to women. He required abso- 
lute submission. Entrance into the inner circle of his 
affections could only be achieved by something like abase- 
^* ment ; hut all within it became afi a part of himself, to be 
' both cherished and protected without stint His affectation 
of brutality was part of a system. On first meeting Lady 
Burlington at her husband's house, he ordered her to sing. 
She declined. He replied, " Sing, or I will make yon. 
Why, madam, I suppose you take me for one of your 
English hedge-parsons ; sing when I tell you." She hai&i 
into teare and retired. The next time he met her he began, 
" Pray, madam, are you as proud and ill-natured as when 
I saw you last 1 " She good-bumouredly gave in, and Swift 
became her warm friend. Another lady to whom be was 
deeply attached was a famous beauty, Anne Long, A 
whimsical treaty was drawn up, setting forth that " the 
said Dr. Swift, upon the score of his merit and extraer- 
dinary qualities, doth claim the solo and undoubted right 
that all persons whatever shall make such advance to him 
as he pleases to demand, any law, claim, custom, privilege 
of sex, beauty, fortune or quality to the contrary notwith- 
standing ,■" and providing that Miss Long shall ceasa the 
contumacy in which she has been abetted by the Van- 
homrighs, but be allowed in return, in consideration of her 
being " a Lady of the Toast," to give herself the reputation 
of beii^ one of Swift's acquaintance. Swift's affection for 
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Miss Long is touchixigly expressed in private papers, and 
iu a letter iTTitten upon her death in retirement and 
poverty. He intends to put up a monument to her 
memory, and wrote anotice of her, "to serve her memory," 
and also, as he characteristically adds, to spite the brother 
who had neglected her. Tears afterwards he often refers 
to the " edict " which he annually issued in England, 
commanding all ladie^ to make him the first advances. 
He gracionsly makes an exception in favour of the D uchesa 
of Queensbeny, though he observes incidentally that he 
now hates all people whom he cannot command. This 
humorous assmnptioD, like all Swift's humour, has a 
strong element of downright eamsat. He gives whimsical 
prominence to a genuine feeling. He is always acting 
the part of despot, and acting it very gravely. When 
he stays at Sir Arthur Acheson's, Lady Acheson becomes 
his pupil, and is " severely chid " when she reads wrong, 
Mrs. Pendarves, afterwards Mrs. Delany, says in the same 
way that Swift calls himself " her master," and corrects 
her when she speaks bad English.' He behaved in the 
same way to his servants. Delany teila us that ho was 
" one of the best masters in the world," paid his servants 
the highest rate of wages known, and took great pains 
to encourage and help them to save. But, on engaging 
them, he always tested theii humility. One of their duties, 
he told them, would be to take turns in cleanii^ the 
scullion's shoes, and if they objected, he sent them about 
their business. He is said to have tested a curate's 
docility in the same way by ofCerii^ him sour wine. His 
dominion was most easily extended over women ; and a 
long list might be easily made out of the feminine 

' Autoiiograplm, i. 407. 
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fftvouritea who at all periods of his life were in more or 
lesa intimate relations with this self-appointed aultan. 
From the wives of peers and the daughters of lord-liente- 
nants down to Dublin tiadeawomen with a taste for 
rhyming, and even scidlerymaiils with no tastes at all, a 
whole hierarchy of female slaves bowed to hla rule, and 
were admitted into higher and lower degrees of favour, 

Esther Johnson, or Stella— to give her the name which 
she did not receive until after the period of the famous 
joumala— was one of the first of these worshippers. 
As we have seen, he taught her to write, and when he 
went to Laracor, she accepted the peculiar position already 
described. We have no direct statement of their mutual 
feelings before the time of the journal ; but one remark- 
able incident must be noticed. During his stay in 
England in 1703-4 Swift had some correspondence with a 
Dublin clei^jman named Tisdall He afterwards regarded 
Tisdall with a contempt which, for the present, ia only 
half perceptible in some good-humoured raillery. Tisdall's 
intimacy with " tho ladies," Stella and Mrs. Dingley, is 
one topic, and in the last of Swift's letters we find that 
Tisdall has actually made an offer for Stella. Swift had 
replied in a letter (now lost), which Tisdall called un- 
friendly, unkind, and unaccountable. Swift meets these 
reproaches coolly, contemptuously, and strath tf or ward ly. 
He will not affect nnconsciousneas of Tisdall's meaning. ■ 
Tisdall obviously takes him for a rival in Stella's affec- 
tions. Swift replies that he will tell the naked truth. 
The truth is that " if his fortune and humour served 
him to think of that state" (marriage) he would prefer 
Stella to any one on earth. So much, he says, he has 
declared to Tisdall before. He did not, however, tliink 
of his affection as an obstacle to Tisdall's hopes. Tisdall 
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had been too poor to marry j but the offer of a Ihing has 
removed that objection ; and Swift undertakes to act wliat 
he has hitherto acted, a, friendly though passive part. He 
had thought, he declares, that the afiair had gone too 
far to be broken off; he had always apoken of Tiadall in 
frigidly terms ; " no consideration of my own misfortune 
in losing so good a friend and companion as her" shall 
prevail upon him to oppose the match, " since it is 
held BO necessary and convenient a thing for ladies to 
marry, and that time takes off from the lustre of virgins 
in aD other eyes but mine." 

The letter must have suggested some doubts to Tisdall. 
Swift alleges as his only reasons for not being a rival iu 
earnest his "humour" and the state of his fortune. The 
last obstacle might be removed at any momMit. Swift's 
prospects, though deferred, were certainly better than 
Tisdall's. Unless, therefore, the humour was more in- 
sormonntable than is often the case, Swiffs coolness 
was remarkable ot ominous. It may be that, as some 
have held, there was nothing behind. But another 
possibility undoubtedly suggests itself, Stella had re- 
ceived Tisdall's suit eo unfavourably that it was now 
suspended, and that it finally failed. Stella was corre- 
sponding with Swift. It is easy to guess that between 
the "unaccountable" letter and the contemptuous lettei^ 
Swift had heard something from Stella, which put him 
thoroughly at ease in regard to Tisdall's tfEtentions. 

We have no further information until, seven years 
afterwards, we reach the Journal to Stella, and find our- 
selves overhearing the " little language." The first 
editors scrupled at a ftiU reproduction of what might 
strike an unfriendly reader as almost drivelling ; and 
Mr. FoTster reprinted for the first time the omitted 
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paxta of the still aocessible letters. The little lan- 
guage b a coDtinuation of Stella's infantile prattle. 
Certain letters are a cipher for pet namea which may 
be conjectured. Swift calls himself Pdfr, or Podefar, 
meaning, as Mr, Forster guesses, "Poor, dear Foolish 
Rogue." Stella, or rather Esther Johnson, is Ppt, say 
"Poppet" MD, "my dear," means Stella, and some- 
times includes Mrs. Dingley. FW means "farewell," or 
" foolish wenches ;" Lele is taken by Mr. Forster to mean 
" truly " or " lazy," or " there, there," or to have " other 
meanings not wholly discoverable." The phrases come 
in generally by way of leave-taking, "So I got into 
bed," he says, " to write to MD, MD, for we must always 
write to MD, MD, MD, awake or asleep ;" and he ends, 
"Go to bed. Help pdfr. Hove pdfr, MD, MD. Nite 
darling rogues." Here is another scrap, " I assure oo it 
im vely late now; but zia goes to-morrow; and I must 
have time to conyerse with own deerichar MD. Nite de 
deer Sollabs," One more leave-taking may be enough, 
" Farewell, dearest hearts and souls, WD. Farewell, MD, 
MD, MD. FW.FW.FW. ME, MR Lele, Lele, Lele, 
Sollahs, Lele." 

The reference to the Golden Farmer already noted is in 
the words, " I warrant oo don't remember the Glolden 
i^armer neither, Fi^arkick Solly," and I will venture to 
aguess at what Mr. Forster pronounces tobe inexplicable.' 
May not Solly be the same as " Sollah," generally inter- 
preted by the editors as " sirrah ;" and " Figgarkick " 
possibly be the same as Pilgarlick, a phrase which he 
elsewhere applies to Stella,' and which the dictionaries 
say means " poor, deserted creature " i 

» Foster, p. lOa 

> Oot. 20tli, 1711. The ket ace 1 bars obaerred of thig word ia 
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Swift says that as he writes hia language he " makes up 
his moutit jnst as if he was speakiug it." It fits the 
affectionate careasea in which he ia always indulging. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more channing than the playful 
little prattle which occasionally intertupta the gossip and 
the sharp utterances of hope or resentment. In the snatches 
of leisure, late at night or before he has got up in the 
morning, he delights in an imaginary chat; for a few 
minutes of little fondling talk help him to forget hia 
worries, and anticipate the happiness of reunion. He 
caresses her letters, as he cannot touch her hand. " And 
now let us come and aee what this saucy, dear letter of 
MD saya Come out, letter, come out from between the 
sheeta ; here it ia underneath, and it will not come out. 
Come out again, I says ; bo there. Here it is. "What 
aaya Pdf to me, pray t eaya it. Come and let me anawer 
for you to your ladies. Hold up your head then like u 
good letter." And so he begins a little talk, and prays 
that they may be never separated again for ten days, 
whilst he lives. Then he follows theii movements in 
Dublin in possess which give some lively little pictures 
of their old habits. " And where will you go to-day ) 
for I cannot be with yon for the ladies." [He is oS 
fight-aeeing to the Tower and Bedlam with Lady Kerry 
and a friend.] "It is a rainy, ugly day ; I would have 
you send for "Wales, and go to the dean a ; hut do not 
play amall gamea when you lose. Yoa will be ruined by 
Ifanilio, Basto, the queen, and two small trumps in red. 
I confess it is a good hand against the player. But, then, 
there are Spadilio, Punto, the king, strong trumps against 
you, which with one rump more are three tricks ten ace ; 

Ina letter of CarI;Ie'a,Kov.Tl1]| 1821. " BtraD)^ pilgarllo-looking 
flgnres." Fiooifi'a Life of CarlyU, i. 2VI. 
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for suppose you play your Manilio— 0, silly, hoir I prate 
and cannot get away from MD in a morning, GOj get 
you gone, dear naoglity girls, and let me rise." He 
delights again in taming to account his queer talent for 
malting impiompto proverbs,— 

Be 7011 lords dr be yon earla, 
ToQ must write to aaaght; girls. 



Mr. WHite and Mr. Bed 

Write to M.D. when abed : 

Uf. Slack and Mr. Brown 

Write to M.D. when yon are down ; 

Mr. Oak and Mr. Willow 

Write to M.D. on yonr pillow. 

And here is one more for the end of the year, — 

Would yon angwer M.D.'b letter 

On New Tear's Day yon will do it better : 

For when the year with M.D. 'gina 

It without M.D. DBTer 'line. 

" These proverbs," he explains, " have always old words 
in them ; Tin is leave oft" 



Beading these fond triflinga we feel even now as thoagh 
we were unjustifiably prying into the writer's confidence. 
What are we to eay to themi We might simply say that 
the tender playfulness is charming ; and that it is delight- 
ful to find the stem gladiator turning from party-warfare 
to soothe his wearied soul with these tender caresses. 
There is but one drawback. Macaulay imitates some of 
this prattle in his charming letters to his younger sister, 
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and thete we can accept it without difficulty. But Stella 
was not Swift's younger sister. She was a beautiful and 
clever woman of thirty, when he waa" in the prijue of his 
powers at forty-four. If Tisdall could have seen the journal 
he would have ceased to call Swift " unaccountahle." Did 
all this caressing suggest nothing to Stella 1 Swift does not 
write as an avowed lover; Dingley serves as a chaperone 
even in these intimate confidences ; and yet a word or two 
escapes which certainly reads like something more than 
fraternal affection. He apologizes (May 23, 1711) for not 
returning; "I will say no more, hut beg you to bo easy 
till fortune takes her coiu^e, and to believe that MD's 
felicity is the great goal I aim at in all my pursuits." If 
such words addressed under such circumstances did not 
mean " I hope to make you my wife as soon as I get a 
deanery," there must have been some distinct understand- 
ii^ to limit their force. 

But another character enters the drama. Mrs. Yanhom- 
righ,* a widow rich enough to mix in good society, waa 
living in London with two sons and two daughters, and 
made Swift's acquaintance in 1708. Her eldest daughter. 
Heater, was then seventeen, or about ten years younger 
than Stella. When Swift returned to London in 1710, he 
took lodgings close to the Vanhomrighs, and became an 
intimate of the family. In the daily reports of his dinner, 
the name Van occurs more frequently than any other. 
Dinner, let us observe in passing, had not then so much 
OS DOW the character of a solemn religious rite, implying a 
formal invitation. The ordinary hour was three (though 
Harley with his usual procrastination often foiled to sit 
down till six), and Swift, when not pre-engaged, looked 

* LordOrrerjinBtrn^iistopronoDnQa tbiB name Vaanniineiy. 
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in at Conit or ehewhere in search of an invitation. He 
seldom failed : and when nobody else offered he frequently 
went to the " Vans." The name of the daughter is only 
mentioned two or three times ; whilst it is perhaps u 
suspicions circumstance that he very often makes a quasi- 
apoli^ for his diniug-place. " I was so lazy I dined 
where my new gown was, at Mrs. Vanhomrigh's," he 
says, in May, 1711 ; and a day or two later explains that 
he keeps his " best gown and periw^ " there whilst he is 
lodging at Chelsea, and often dines there " out of mere 
listlessness." The phrase may not have heen consciously 
insincere ; hut Swift was drifting into an intimacy which 
Stella could hardly approve, and, if she desired Swift's 
love, would regard as ominous. When Swift took 
possession of his deanery, he revealed his depression to 
Miss Yanhomrigh, who about this time took the title 
Vanessa ; and Tanessa again received his confidences from 
Letcomhe. A full account of their relations is given in 
the remarkable poem called Cadenus and Vanesm, less 
remarkable, indeed, as a poem than as an autobiographical 
document. It is singularly characteristic of Swift that 
we can use what, for want of a better classification, must 
he called a love poem, as though it were an afGdavit in 
a law-suit^ Most men would feel some awkwardness in 
hinting at sentiments conveyed by Swift in the most 
downright terms ; to turn them into a poem would seem 
preposterous. Swift's poetry, however, is always plain 
matter of fact, and we may read Cadenvs (which means of 
course Decamts) and Vanessa es Swift's deliberate and 
palpaUy sincere account of his own state of mind. 
Omitting a superfluous framework of mytholc^y in tho con- 
temporary taste, we have a plain story of the relations of 
this new Helo'ise and Ahelard. Yanessa, he tells us, united 
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masculine accomplishments to feminine grace ; the fashion- 
able fops (I use Swift's own words as much as possible) who 
tried to entertain her with the tattle of the day, stored 
when she replied by applications of Plutarch's morals ; the 
ladies from the pnrlieos of St James's found her reading 
Montaigne at her toilet, and were amazed by her ignorance 
of the fashions. Both were scandalized at the waste of 
such charms and talents due to the want of so called 
knowledge of the world. Meanwhile, Vanessa, not yet 
twenty, met and straightway admired Cadenus, though 
his eyes were dim with study and his health decayed. 
He had grown old in politics and wit ; was caressed by 
ministers ; dreaded and hated by half mankind, and had 
forgotten the arta by which he had once charmed ladies, 
though merely for amusement and to show his wit." Ho 
did not understand what was love ; he behaved to Vanessa 
' as a father might behave to a daughter ; 

That innocent delight he took 
To Bee the virgio mind her book 
Was bnt the maeter'a secret jo^ 
Id school to heai the finest boj, 

Vanessa, once the quickest of learners, grew distracted. 
He apologized for having bored her by his pedantry, and 
offered a last adieu. She then startled him by a con- 
fession. He had taught her, she said, that virtue should 
never be afraid of disclosures ; that noble minds were 
above common maxims (just what he bad said to Varina), 
and she therefore told him frankly that bis lessons, aimed 
at her head, had reached her heart. Cadenus was utterly 
taken aback. Her words were too plain to be in jest, 
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He was conscious of liaving never for a moment meant to 
bo other than a teacher. Tet every one would suspect 
him of intentions to win her heart and her five thousand 
pounds. He tried not to take things seriously. Vanessa, 
however, became eloquent She said that he had taught 
het to love great men through their books ; why should 
she not love the living reality t Cadenus was flattered 
and half converted. He had never heard her talk so 
well, and admitted that she had a most unfailing judg- 
ment and discerning head. He still maintained that his 
dignity and age pnt love out of the question, but he 
offered in retorn as much friendship aa she pleased. She 
replies that she will now become tutor and teach him the 
lesson which he is so slow to learn. But — and here the 
revelation ends — ■ 



Vanessa loved Swift; and Swift, it seems, allowed 
himself to he loved. One phrase in a letter written to 
him during his stay at Ihiblin, in 1713, suggests the 
only hint of jealousy. If you are happy, she says, " it is 
ill-natured of you not to tell me so, except 'tis what is 
inconsistent with mine." Soon after Swift's final retire- 
ment to Ireland, Mrs. Vanhomrigh died ; her husband 
had left a small property at Celbridge. One son was . 
dead ; the other behaved badly to his sisters ; the 
daughters were for a time in money difficulties, and it 

* The paasage which contains this line was said by Orniiy to 
cast ao aomaQly inainnBtion Bgaiost Veuessa's Tirtue. As tiie 
aocmatioD has beoii repeated, it is perhaps right to say that ana 
fact Bufflciectly diapraves its possibility. The poem was inlended 
for Tonesaa alone; tudwouldDeTcrhaveappearedhadit not been 
published aflor her death by her own direction. 
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became convenient for them to retire to Ireland, where 
Vanessa ultimately settled at Celbridge. The two 
women who worahipped Swift were thus almoat in 
presence of each other. The Bituation almost suggesta 
comedy ; but unfortunately it waa to take a most tragical 
and still partly myBteiiouB development. 

The frf^mentary correspondence between Swift and 
Vanessa establishes certain facts. Theii intercourse was 
subject to restraints. He bogs her, when he is starting 
for Dublin, to get her letters directed by some other hand, 
and to write nothing that may not be seen, for fear of 
" inconveniences." The poat-ofEce clerk surely would not bo 
more attracted by Vanessa's hand than by that of such a 
man as Lewis, a subordinate of Barley's who had formerly 
forwarded her letters. He adds that if she comes to 
Ireland, he will see her very seldom. " It is not a place 
for freedom, but everythii^ is known in a week and 
magnified a hundred times." Poor Vanessa soon finds 
the truth of this. She complains that she is amongst 
"strange prying deceitful people ;" that he flies her and 
will give no reason except that they ace amorist foob 
and must submit His reproofs are terrible to her. " If 
you continue to treat me as you do," she says soon after, 
"you will not be made uneasy by me long." She would 
rather have borne the rack than those "killing, killing 
words " of his. She writes instead of speaking, because 
when she ventures to complain in peiaon " you are angry, I 
and there is something in your look so awful that it shakes i 
me dumb " — a memorable phrase in days soon to come. ' 
She protests that she says as little as she can. If he knew 
vrhat she thought, ho must be moved. The Utt«r containing 
these phrases is dated 1714, and there are but a few scraps 
till 1720 ; we gather that Vanessa submitted partly to the 
K 2 
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necessities of the aituation : and tliab this estremd tension 
vas often reluced Yet she plainly could not resign herself 
or snppresB her passion. Two letters in 1720 aie pain- 
fully vehement He has not seen her for ten long weeks, 
she says in her first, and she has only had one letter 
and ons little note with an excuse.- She will sink under 
hia "prodigious neglect." Time or accident cannot lessen 
het inexpressible passion. " Fat my passion under the 
ntmost restraint j send me as distant from you as the 
earth will allow, yet you cannot hanish those charming 
ideas which will stick by me, whilst I have the use of 
memory. Nor is the love Z bear you only seated in my 
soul, for there is not a single atom of my frame that ia 
not blended with it" She thinks him chained, and 
entreats him not to suffer her to. "live a life like a 
languishing death, which is the only life I can lead, if 
you have lost any of your tenderness for me," The 
following letter is even more passionate. She passes 
days in sighing and nights in watching and thinking of 
one who thinks not of her. She was bom with " violent 
passions, which terminate all in one, that inexpressible 
passion I have for you." If she could guess at his 
thoughta, which is impossible (" for never any one living 
thought like you ") she would guess that he wishes her 
" religious " — that she might pay her devotions to heaven. 
"But that should not spare you, for was I an enthu- 
siast, still you'd be the deity I shonld woiship." " What 
marks ue there of a deity but what you are to be known 
by — you are {at )) present everywhere ; your dear image 
is always before my eyes. Sometimes you strike me 
with that prodigious awe, I tremble with fear ; at other 
times a charming compassion shines through your counte- 
nance, which moves my soul. Is it not more reasonable 
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to adore a radiant form one has eeen, than one only 
described ! " ^ 

The man who received Bach letters from a voman 
whom he at least admired and esteemed, who felt that 
to respond was to administer poison, and to fail to 
respond was to inflict the severest pange, must have been 
in the cruellest of dilemmas. Swift, we cnnnot doubt, 
was grieved and perplexed. His letters imply embarrass- 
ment ; and, for the most part, take a lighter tone ; he 
suggests his universal panacea of exercise ; tells her to fly 
from the spleen instead of courting it; to read diverting 
books, and so forth; advice more judicious probaldy than 
comforting. There are, however, some passages of a 
difl'erent tendency. There is a mutual understanding to 
nse certain catch-words, which recall the " little lan- 
guage." He wishes that her letters were as hard to read 
as his, in case of accident "A stroke thus . , . s^nifles 
everything that may be said to Cad, at the beginning and 
conclusion." And she uses this written caresa, and signs ' 
herself — his own " Skinage." There are certain " ques- 
tions," to which reference is occasionally made ; a kind of 
catechism, it seems, which he was expected to address to 
himself at intervals, and the nature of which must be 
conjectured. He proposes to continue the Cadentis and 
Vanessa— a proposal which makes her liappy beyond "ex- 
pression," — and delights her hy recalling a number of 
available incidents. He recurs to them in hia last letter, 
and bids her " go over the scenes of Windsor, Cleveland 
Row, Sider Street, St, James's Street, Kensington, the 

' Compare Pope's Eloiea to AlelarS which appeared in 1717. 
It Vaoesaa bad read it, she might almost be Bospeoted of borrow 
lag ; but her phraaes seem to be too gennino to jastity the 
bypotbeds. 
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Shrubbery, the Colonel in France, &c Cad thinks 

often of these, especially on horseback,' as I tun assured. " 
This prosaic list of Barnes recall, as we find, various old 
meetings. And, finally, one letter contains an avowal of 
a singular kind. " Soyez aasor^e," he says, after advising 
her "to quit this scoundrel island," "que jamais peisonne 
du monde a ete aim^e, honoi^ eetimde, ador4e par votra 
ami que voua." It seems as though he were compelled to 
throw her just a cmmb of comfort here : but, in the same 
breath, he has bogged her to leave him for ever. 

If Vanessa was ready to accept a " gown of forty-four,", 
to overlook his infirmities in consideration of his fame, 
why should Swift have refused 1 Why condemn her to 
undergo this " languishing death," — a long agony of unra-, 
quited passion ] One answer is suggested hy the report 
that Swift was secretly married to Stella in 1716. The 
fact is not proved, nor disproved :* nor, to my mind, is 

■ Soott ftppropriatoly'qaoteB EotspTir. The phcase ia appaiwitly 
e, hmt at SnifVa usual recipe of exercise. 

* I caanot here discnes ths oTideiioe. The orig^al fitatements 
ate in Orrery, p. 22 io.; Delany, p. GS ; Daln Bivifl, p. 93 ; Bheridan, 
p. 283 ; Monck Berlceley, p. zzxri. Scott acoepted the nurriBge, 
and the evidoiioe npon which be relied was criticized by Monok 
UaBon, p. 297, &o. Monck Maaon makes Bone good points, and 
espeoinllj diminishes tbe value of the testimony of Bishop Berke- 
ley, showing by dates tbat he conld not have beard the story, as 
his grandBon affirms, from Bishop Asbe, who is said to have par- 
formed the ceremony. It probably oame, however, from Berkley, 
who, we may add, was tutor to Aahe's son, and had apecial reaaona 
for interest in the atoiy. On the whole, the argament for the 
marriage comes to this : that it was commonly reported by the 
end of Swift's life, that it waa certainly belieTed by bis intimate 
fHend Delany, in all probability by the elder Sberidan and by 
Ura. Whiteway. Mrs. Sican, who told the atory to Sheridan, seems 
also to be a good witnees. On the other hand, Dr. Lyon, a ctergy- 
man who was one of Bwift'B guardians in his imbecility, says that 
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the question of its tnith of much importanca The 
ceremony, if perfonned, was nothing but a ceremony. 
The only rational explanation of the fact, if it bo taken 
for a fact, must be that Swift, having resolved not to 
many, gave Stella this security that ho would, at least, 
inarry no one else. Though hb anxiety to hide the con- 
nexion with Vanessa may only mean a dread of idle 
tongues, it is at least highly probable that Stella was the 
person from whom he specially desired to keep it. Yet his 
poetical addresses to Stella upon her birthday (of which 
the first is dated 1719, and the last 1727) are clearly not 
the addresses of a lover. Both in fonn and substance 
they are even pointedly intended to express friendahip 
instead of love. They read like an expansion of his avowal 
to Tisdall, that her charms for him, though for -no one 
else, could not be diminished by her growing old without 
marriage. He addresses her with blunt affection, and tells 
her plainly of her growing size and waning beauty ; com- 
ments even upon her defects of temper, and seema ex- 
pressly to deny that he loved hei in the usual way. 

Thrm, Stella, wert no longer jcmag 
Wban flrat for thee mj barp I Btmn;, 
Withont one word of Capid's dartB 
Of kllliDg eyas and bleeding hearts i 
With fiiendBhip and estoem possess'd 
I ne'er admitted love a gneat. 

We may almost say that he harps upon the theme of 
" friendship and esteem." His gratitude for her care of 
bim is pathetically expressed ; he admires her with the 

itwBadeniedbf UrB.Dinglej and by Mn. Brent, Swift'soldhonso- 
keeper, and by Stella's eiecntors. The evidenoa Beems to me very , 
indeoisive. Mnch of it may be digmiffled at mere gossip, bat a 
certain probability remains. 
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deVotion of a brother for the kindest of ebten ; his plain 
proMuc lines become poetical, or perhaps sometluDg better ; 
bat there is an absence of the lover's strain which is only 
not, if not, ostentatious. 

■ The connexion with Stella, whatever its nature, gives 
the most intelligible explanation of his keeping Vanessa 
at a distance. A collision between his two slaves might 
bo disastrous. And, as the story goes (for we are every- 
where npon uncertain ground), it came. In 1721 poor 
Vanessa had lost her only sister,' and companion : her 
brothers were already dead, and, in her solitude, she would 
naturally be more than ever eager for Swift's kindness. 
At last, in 1723, she wrote (it is said) a letter to Stella, and 
asked whether she was Swift's wife,' Stella replied that she 
was, and forwarded Vanessa's letter to Swift How Swift 
could resent an attempt to force his wishes, has been seen 
in the letter to Varina. He rode in a fury to Celbridge, 
His countenance, says Orrery, could be terribly expres- 
sive of the sterner passions. Prominent eyes — " azure as 
the heavens " (says Pope) — arched by bushy black eye- 
brows, could glare, we can believe from hia portraits, with 
the green fury of a cat's, Vanessa had spoken of the 
" something awful in his looks," and of his killing words. 
He now entered her room, silent with lage, threw down 
her letter on the table and rode off. Ho had struck 
Vanessa's death-blow. She died soon afterwards, but 
lived long enough to revoke a will made in favour of 
Swift, and leave her money between Judge Marshal and 
the famous Bishop Berkeley, Berkeley, it seems, had 
only seen hei once in his life. 

< Jfoufc Maion, p. 3tO, Date. 

* This IB Slieridaii'H story. Oirer; speaks of the letter as 
written to Swift IiimMlf. 
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The Btoiy of the last fatal iDteiriew has been denied. 
Vanessa's death, though she was under thirty-five, is leea 
surprising when we remember that her younger sister and 
both her brothers had died before her; and that her 
health had always been weak, and her life for some time a 
languishing death. That there was in any case a terribly 
tragic clinuz to the lialf>written romance of Cadenus and 
VuTWisa is certain. Vanessa requested that the poem 
and the letters might bo published by her exeeutora. 
Berkeley suppressed the letters for the time ; and they 
were not published in full until Scott's edition of Swift's 
worka. 

Whatever the facte. Swift had reasons enough for bitter 
regret if not for deep remorse. He retired to hide hia 
head in some unknown retreat ; absolute seclusion was 
the only solace to his gloomy, wounded spirit. After two 
months he returned to resume his retired habits. A period, 
foUowed, aa we shall see in the next chapter, of fierce 
political excitement. For a time too he had a vaga& 
hope of escaping from his exile. An astonishing literary 
success increased his reputation. But another misfor- 
tune approached which crushed all hope of happiness in 
life. 

In 1726 Swift at last revisited England. He writ«s 
in July that he has for two months been anxious about 
Stella's health, and as usual feared the worst. He has seen 
throng the disguises of a letter from Mrs, Dingley. His 
heart is so sunk that he will never be the same man again, 
but drag on a wretched life till it pleases God to call him 
away. Then in an agony of distress he contemplates her 
death ; he says that be could not bear to be present ; he 
should be a trouble to ber, and the greatest torment to 
himself. He forces himself to add that her death must 
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not take place at the deanery. He will not letum to find 
her just dead oi djing. " N'othing bat extremity could 
make me so familiar with those terrible worda applied to 
BO dear a friend." "I think," he Bays in another letter, 
" that there is not a greater (oUy than that of entering 
into too strict a partnership or friendship with the loss 
of which a man must be absolutely miserable ; but 
especially [when the loss occurs] at an age when it is too 
late to eng^e in a new friendabip," The morbid feehng 
which could withhold a man fcom attending a friend's 
deathbed, or allow him to regret the affection to which his 
pain was due, is but too characteristic of Swift's egoistic 
attachments. Yet we forgive the rash phrase, when we 
read his passionate expressions of agony. Swift returned 
to Ireland in the autumn, and Stella stru^led through the 
winter. He was again in Ijigland in the following snm- 
mer ; and for a time in better spirits. But once more the 
news comes that Stella is probably ou her deathbed ; and 
he replies in letters which we read as we listen to groans 
of a man in sorest agony. He keeps one letter for an 
hour before daring to open it He does not wish to live 
to see the loss of the person for whose sake alone life was 
worth presetring. " "What have I to do in the world 1 I 
never was in such agonies as when I received your letter, 
and had it in my pocket. I am able to hold up my sorry 
head no longer." In another distracted letter, he repeats 
in I^tin the desire that Stella shall not die in the deanery, 
for fear of malignant misinterpretations. If any marriage 
had taken place, the desire to conceal it had become a 
rooted passion. 

Swift returned to Ireland to find Stella still living. It 
is said that in the last period of her life Swift offered to 
make the marriage public, and that she declined, saying 
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that it was now too late.* She lingered till January 28, 
1728. He sat down the same night to write a few 
scattered reminieccnces. He breaks down; and writoa 
again during the funeral, which he is too ill to attend. 
The fragmentary notes give us the most authentic account 
of Stella, and shov.at least, what ehe appeared in the eyes 
of her lifelong friend and protector. We may believe 
that she was intelligent and charming ; aa we can be cer- 
tain that Swift loved her in every sense but one. A lock 
of her hail Teas preserved in an envelope in which he had 
written one of those vivid phrases by which he still lives 
in our memory : " Onhi_a -woman's Jiair." What does it 
mean 1 Our interpretation will depend partly upon what 
we can see ourselves in a lock of hair, But I think that 
any one who judges Swift fairly will read in those four 
words the most intense utterance of tender afToction, and 
of pathetic yearning for the irrevocable past strangely 
blended with a bitterness springing not from remorse, bnt 
indignation at the cruel tiagi-comedy of life. The 
destinies laugh at us whUst they torture ns ; they make 
cruel scourges of trifles, and extract the bitterest passion 
from our best affections. 

Swift was left alone. Before we pass on we must 
briefly touch the problems of this strange histoiy. It was a 
natural guess that some mysterions cause condemned Swift 
to his loneliness. A story is told by Scott (on poor evi- 
dence) that JDelany went to Archbishop King's library 
abont the time of the supposed marriage. As he entered 

■ Scott beard this from Urs. Whitena/ii grandson. SheridaD 
tella the stoiyas though BteUahodbeggedforpablidt^.andSirift 
cruel); refaged. Delany's statement (p. 66), which agrees with 
Hrg. Whitewsya, appeara to be on good authority, and, if true, 
provea the reality of the marriage. 
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Swift rushed ont with a distracted coonteilance, Eiog 
waa ia tears, and said to Delany, " You have just met the 
moBt unhappy man oa earth ; but on the subject of his 
wretchedneaa you must never ask a question." This has 
been coimectejl with a guosa mode by somebody that 
Swift had diacovered Stella to bo his natural sister. It 
can be shown conclusively that this is impossible ; and 
the story must be left as picturesque but too hopelessly 
vague togratify any inference whatever. We know with- 
out it that Swift waa unhappy ; but we know nothing of 
any definite cause. ■ 

Another view is that there is no mystery. Swift, it 
is said, retained through life the position of Stella's 
"guide, philosopher and friend," and was never anything 
more. Stella's address to Swift (on his birthday, 1721), 
may be taken to confirm this theory. It says with a 
plainness like his own that he had taught her to despise 
beauty and hold her empire by virtue and sense. Yet 
the theory is in itself strange. The less love entered 
into Swift's relations to Stella, the more difficult to ex- 
plain his behaviour to Vanessa. If he regarded Stella 
only as a daughter or a younger sister, and she returned 
the same feeling, he had no reason for making any 
mystery about the woman who would not in that caae 
be a rival. If, again, we accept this view, we naturally 
ask why Swift "never admitted love a guest." Ho 
simply continued, it is suggested, to behave as teacher 
to pupil. He thought of her when she waa a woman 
as he had thought of her when she was a child of eight 
years old. But it ia singular that a man should be able 
to preserve such a relation. It is quite true that a con- 
nexion of this kind may blind a man to its probable con- 
sequences ; but it is contrary to ordinary experience that 
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it Bhould leudei the consequencea less probable. Tho 
relation might explain why Swift should be off his guard ; 
but could hardly act as a safeguard. An otdinary man 
who was on aueh terms with a beautiful giil as are revealed 
in the Journal to Stella would have ended by falling in 
love with her. Why did not Swift J We can only reply 
by remembering the " coldness " of temper to which he 
refers in hia first letter : and his assertion that he did not 
understand love, and that his frequent flirtatious never 
meant mote than a desire for distraction. The affair with 
Varina is an exception: but there. are grounds for hold- 
ing that Swift was constitutionally indisposed to tho 
passion of love. The absence of any traces of such a 
passion from writings conspicuous for their amazing sin- 
cerity, and (it is added) for their freedoms of another 
kind, has been often noticed as a confirmation of this 
hypothesis. Yet it must be said that Swift could be 
strictly reticent about his strongest feelings — and was 
specially cautious, for whatever reason, in regard to his 
relation with Stella.* 

If Swift constitutionally differed from other men, 
we have some explanation of his strange conduct. But 
we must take into account other circumstances. Swift 
had very obvious motives for not marrying. In the first 
place, he gradually became almost a monomaniac upon 
the question of money. His hatred of wasting a penny 
unnecessarily began at Trinity College, and is prominent 
in all his letters and jonmala. It coloured even his 
politics, for a conviction that the nation was hopelesflly 
ruined is one of his strongest prejudices. Ho kept 
accounts down to halfpence, and rejoices at every saving 

« Besides Bcott'fl remarks (see v. of his life) see Orrery, Letter 
10 i Deane 8\eift, p. 93, Slteridan, p. 297. 
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of a "hilling- The passion was not the vulgar desire for. 
wealth of the ordinary miser. It sprang from the con- 
viction stored up in all his aspirations that money meant 
independence. "Wealth," he says, "ia liberty; and 
liberty is a blessing fittest for a philosopher — and Gay 
is a slave just by two thousand pounds too little."* Gay 
was a duchess's lapdog : Swift, with all bis troubles, at 
least a free man. Like all Swift's prejudices, this became 
a fixed idea which was always gathering strength. He did 
not love money for its own sake. He was even magni- 
ficent in his generosity. He scorned to receive money for 
his writings ; he abandoned the profit to his printers in com- 
pensation for the risks they ran, or gave it to his friends. 
His charity was splendid relatively to his means. In 
later years he lived on a third of his income, gave away 
a third, and saved the remaining third for his posthumous 
charity,'— and posthumous charity which involves pre- 
sent saving is charity of the most unquestionable kind. 
His principle was that by reducing his expenditure to the 
lowest possible point, he secured bis independence and 
could then make a generous use of the remainder. Until 
he had received his deanery, however, he could only 
make both ends meet. Marri^e would therefore have 
meant poverty, probably dependence, and the complete 
sacrifice of his ambition. 

If under these circumstances Swift had become engaged 
to Stella upon Temple's death, he would have been 
doing what was regularly done by fellows of colleges 
under the old system. There is, however, no trace of 
each an engagement. It would be in keeping with Swift's 
character, if we should suppose that ha shrank from tha 

' Letter io Pope, July I6Ui, 1728. ' S/wridam, p. 33. 
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bondage of an et^agement ; that he designed to marry 
Stella as soon aa he should achieve a satisfactoiy position, 
and ' meanwhile trusted to his influence over her, and 
thought that he was doing hci justice by leaving her at 
liberty to many if she chose. The close connexion must 
have been injurious to Stella's prospects of a match ; but 
it continued only by her choice. If this were in fact the 
case, it is still easy to understand why Swift did not many 
upon becoming deaiL He felt himself, I have said, to be 
a broken man. His prospects were ruined, and his health 
precarious. This last fact requires to be remembered in 
every estimate of Swift's character. His life was passed 
under a Damocles' sword. He suffered from a distressing 
illness which he attributed to an indigestion produced hy 
an over-consumption of fruit at Temple's when he was a 
little over twenty-one. The main symptoms were a gid- 
diness, which frequently attacked him, and was accom- 
panied by deafness. It is quite recently that the true 
nature of \he complaint has been identified. Dr. Buck- 
nill' seems to prove that the symptoms are those of 
"Labyrinthine vertigo," or Meniere's disease, so called 
because discovered by Meniere in 1861. The references 
to his sufferings, brought together hy Sir "William Wilde 
in 1849,° are frequent in all his writings. It tormented 
him for days, weeks, and months, gradually becoming 
more permanent in later years. In 1731 he tells Gay 
that his giddiness attacks kim constantly, though it is less 
violent than of old ; and in 1736 he says that it is con- 
tinual. From a much earlier period it had alarmed and 
distressed him. Some pathetic entries are given by Mr. 
Forster from one of his note-books; — "Dec. 6 (1708). 

' Brain for Jan., 1882. 

■ CUMvag Ytara of Dean 8ieifP» Life. 
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— Boiribly sick. 12Lh.— Much better, tb&nk God and 
ItD.'B prayers. . . . April 2iid (1709).— Small giddy fit 
and Bwimmmg in Uie head. M.D. and God help me. . . . 
July, 1710. — ^Terrible fit. God knows what may be the 
event Better towards the end." The terrible anxiety, 
always in the background, must connt for much in Swift's 
gloomy despondency. Though he seems always to have 
spoken of the fruit as the cause, be must have had mis- 
givings as to the nature and reeuli Di. Bucknill tells us 
that it was not necessarily connected witli the disease of 
the brain, which ultimately came upon him ; but he may 
well have thought that this disorder of the head was 
prophetic of such an end. It was probably in 1717 that 
he said to Youi^ of the Night Thoughts, " I shall be 
like that tree ; I chall die at the top." A. man haunted 
perpetually by such forebodings might well think that 
marriage was not for him. In Cadema and Vcmeaaa he 
insists upon his declining years with an emphasis which 
seems excessive even froma manof forty-four (in 1713 he 
was really forty-five) to a girl of twenty. In a singular 
poem called the Progress of Marriage he treats the sup- 
posed case of a divine of fifty-two marrying a lively girl of 
fashion, and speaks with his usual plainness of the pro- 
bable consequences of such folly. We cannot doubt that 
here as elsewhere he is thinking of himself. He was fifty- 
two when receiving the passionate love-letters of Vanessa ; 
and the poem seems to be specially significant. 

This is one of those cases in which wo feel that even 
biographers ore not omniscient ; and I must leave it.to my 
readers to choose their own theory, only suggesting that 
readers too are fallibia Butwemaystillaskwhatjudgment 
is to be passed upon Swift's conduct. Both Stella and 
Vanessa suffered from coming within the sphere of Swift's 
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imperious attraction. Stella enjoyed hia friendship through 
hei life at the cost of a partial isolation from ordinary do- 
mestic liappiness. She might and probably did regard hia 
friendship as a full equivalent for the sacrifice. It is one of 
Uie cases in which, if the actors be our contemporaries, we 
hold that outsiders ace incompetent to form a judgment, 
as none but the principals can really know the facts. Is 
it better to be the most intimate friend of a man of genius 
or the wife of a commonplace Tisdall t If Stella chose, 
and chose freely, it is hard to say that she was mistaken, 
or .to blame Swift for a fascination which he could not 
but exercise. The tragedy of Vanessa su^ests rather 
different reflections. Swift's duty was plain. Granting 
what seems to be probable, that Vanessa's passion took 
him by surprise, and that he thought himself disqualified 
for marriage by infirmity and weariness of life, he should 
have made his decision perfectly plain. He should have 
forbidden any clandestine relations. Furtive caresses — 
even on paper, understandings to carry on a private 
correspondence, fond references to old meetings, were 
obviously calculated to cncourt^ her passion. He should 
not only have pronounced it to be hopeless, bat made her, 
at whatever cost, recognize the hopelessness. This is 
where Swift's strength seems to have failed him. He was 
not intentionally cruel ; he could not foresee the fatal 
event ; he tried to put her aside, and he felt the " shame, 
disappointment, grief, surprise," of which he speaks on 
the avowal of her love. He gave her the most judicious 
advice, and tried to persuade her to accept it. But he did 
not make it effectnaL He shrank from inflicting pain 
upon her and upon himeelt He could not deprive him- 
self of the sympathy which soothed hia gloomy melan- 
choly. His aflection was never froe from the egoistic 
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element which prevented him from acting unequivocallf 
aa &u impartial spectator vanld have advised him to act, 
or as he would have advised tmother to act in a similai 
case. And therefore when the crisis came the very 
strength of hia affection produced an explosion of selfish 
wrath ; and he escaped from the intolerable position by 
striking down the woman whom he loved, and whose love 
for him had become a bniden. The wrath was not the 
less fatal because it was half composed of remorse, and the 
energy of the explosion proportioned to the strength of the 
feeling which had held it in check. 
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wood's halfpbkce, 

In one of Scott's finest novels, the old Cameronian 
preacher, who had been left for dead by Claverhouae's 
troopers, suddenly rises to confront his conquerors, and 
spends his last breath in denouncing the oppressors of 
the saints. Even such an apparition was Jonathan Swift 
to comfortable Whiga who were flourishing in the place 
of Harley and St John, when, after ten years' quiescence, 
he suddenly stepped into the political arena. After the 
first crushing foil he had abandoned partial hope, and 
contented himself with establishing supremacy in his 
chapter. But undying wrath smouldered in his breast 
till time came for an outburst 

No man had ever learnt more thoroughly the lesson, 
" put not your faith in princes ;" or had been impressed 
with a lower estimate of the wisdom displayed by the 
rulers of the world. He had been behind the scenes, and 
knew that the wisdom of great ministers meant just 
enough cunning to court the ruin which a little 
common sense would have avoided. Corruption was at 
the prow and folly at the helm. The selfish ring which 
he had denounced so fiercely had triumphed. It had 
triumphed, as he held, by flattering the new dynasty, hood- 
winking the nation, and maligning its antagonists. The 
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(^nical then; of poHtica waa not for him, as for some 
comfortable cynics, on abstract piopositioii, which mattered 
Tor; little to a eensiblQ man ; but was embodied in the 
bitter wrath with which be regarded his triumphant 
adTeisarie& Fessimisin is perfectly compatible witli 
bland enjoyment of the good things in a bad world ; bnt 
Swift'a pessimism was not of this type. It meant 
eneigetic hatred of definite things and people who were 
always before him. 

With this feeling, he had come to Ireland ; and Ireland 
— I am speaking of a century and a half ago— waa the 
opptobiium of English statesmanship. There Swift had 
(or thought he had) always before him a concrete example 
of the basest form of tyranny. By Ireland, I have said. 
Swift meant, in the first place, the English in Ireland. 
In the last years of his sanity he protested indig- 
nantly against tlie confusion between the "savage old 
Irish," and the English gentry who, he said, were much 
better bred, spoke better English, and were more civilized 
than the inhabitants of many English counties.' He 
retained to the end of his life his antipathy to the Scotch 
colonists. He opposed their demand for political equality 
as Bercely in the last as in his first political utterances. 
Ha contrasted them unfavourably' with the Catholics, who 
had indeed been driven to revolt by massacre and confis- 
cation under Puritan rule, but who were now, he declared, 
" true Whigs, in the best and most proper sense of the 
word," and thoroughly loyal to the house of Hanover. 
Had there been a danger of a Catholic revolt, Swift's 
feelings mi^t have been different ; but he always held, 
that they were " as inconsiderable as the women and 
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children," mere " hewers of wood and drawera of water," 
" out of all capacity of doing any mischief, if they were 
ever bo well inclined." * Looking at them in thia way, 
he felt a sincere compassion for their nuaery and a bitter 
resentment against thoii oppreaeors. The English, he 
said, in a remarkable letter,* should be ashamed of their 
reproachea of Irish dnlness, ignorance and cowardice. 
Those defects were the products of slavery. Ho declared 
that the poor cottiers had " a much better natural taste 
for good sense, humour and raUlery, than ever I observed 
amoi^ people of the like sort in England. But 'the 
millions of oppressions they lie under, the tyranny of their 
landlords, the ridiculous zeal of theii priests, and the 
misery of the whole nation hare been enough to damp 
the best spirits under the snn." Such a view is now 
commonplace enough. It was then a heresy to English 
statesmen, who thought that nobody but a Papist or a 
Jacobite could object to the tyranny of Whigs. 

Swift's diagnosis of the chronic Irish disease was 
thoroughly politicaL He considered that Irish misery 
sprang from the subjection to a government not inten- 
tionally cruel, but absolutely selfish ; to which the Irish 
revenue meant so much convenient political plunder, 
and which acted on the principle qnoted from Cowley, 
that the happiness of Ireland should not we^'h against the 
"least conveniency" of England. He summed np his views 
in a remarkable letter,' to be presently mentioned, the 
substance of which had been orally communicated to Wol- 
pole. He said to Walpole, as he said in every published, 
utterance : — first, that tbe colonists were still Englishmen 

> laitri on Saeramtntal Teit in 1738. 

* To Sir Charlea Wigaa, July, 1732. 

' To Lord Petarborongh, April 21st, 1726. 
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mid entitled to English rights ; secondly, that theii trade 
was deliberately cruslied, purely for the benefit of the 
English of England ; thirdly, that all valuable preferments 
were bestowed upon men bom in England, as a matter 
of coarse ; and finally, that in consequence of thia, the 
upper classes, deprived of all other openings, were forced 
to rack-rent their tenants to such a degree that not one 
fanner in the kingdom out of a hundred " could afford 
shoes or stockings to his children, or to eat fiesh or drink 
anytliing better than sour milk and water twice in a year : 
so that the whole country, except the Scotch plantation 
in the north, is a scene of misery and desolation hardly 
to be matched on this side Lapland." A modern reformer 
would give the first and chief place to this social misery. 
It is characteristic that Swift comes to it as a consequence 
from the injustice to his own class i — as, again, tiat he 
appeals to Walpole not on the simple ground that the 
people are wretched, but on the ground that they will 
be soon unable to pay the tribute to England, which he 
reckons at a milUon a year. But his conclusion might be 
accepted by any Irish patriot. Whatever, he says, can 
make a country poor and despicable, concurs in the case 
of Ireland. The nation is controlled by laws to which 
it does not consent ; disowned by its brethren and country- 
men ; refused the liberty of trading even in its natural 
commodities ; forced to seek for justice many hundred 
miles by sea and land ; rendered in a manner incapable of 
serving the king and country in any place of honour, 
trust, or profit; whilst' the governors have no sympathy 
with the governed, except what may occasionally arise 
fivm the sense of justice and philanthropy. 

I am not to ask how far Swift was right in his jui^- 
ments. Every lino which be wrote shows that he was 
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Uiorcraghly sincere aid profoundly stirred by hia convic- 
tions. A remarkable pamphlet, published in 1720, con- 
tained his first utterance upon the subject. It ia an 
exhortation to the Irish to use only Irish manufactures. 
He applies to Ireland the fable of Arachne and Pallae. 
The goddess, indignant at being equalled in spinning, 
turned her rival into a spider, to spin for ever out of her 
own bowela in a narrow compass. He always, he says, 
pitied poor Arachne for so cruel and unjust a sentence, 
" ■which, however, is fully executed upon us by England 
with further additions of rigour and severity ; for the 
greatest part of out bowels and vitals ia extracted, without 
allowing us the liberty of apinning and weaving them." 
Swift of course accepts the economic fallacy equally taken 
for granted by his opponents, and fails to see that England 
and Ireland injured themselves as well as each other by 
refusing to interchange their productions. But he utters 
forcibly bis righteous indignation against the contemptuous 
injustice of the English rulers, in consequence of which 
the " miserable people" are being reduced "to a worse 
condition than the peasants iii France, or the vaaeals in 
Germany and Poland." Slaves, he aaya, have a natural 
disposition to be tyrants ; and he himself, when his betters 
give bim a kick, is apt to revenge it with eix upon his 
footman. That is how the landlords treat their tenantry. 
The printer of this pamphlet was prosecuted The chief 
justice (Whitshed) sent back the jury nine times and kept 
them eleven hours before they would consent to bring in a 
"special verdict." The unpopularity of the prosecution 
became so great that itwas at last dropped. Four years after- 
wards a more violent agitation broke out. A patent had 
been given to a certain William Wood for supplying Ireland 
with a copper coinage. Many complaints had been made, 
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&nd in September, 1723, addiesees were voted by thelriah 
Houses of Failiament, declaring th&t the patent had been 
obtained by clondeatine and false representations : that it 
was mischievons to the conntiy ; and that Wood had been 
guilty of frauds in his coinage. They were pacified by 
vague promiees ; but Walpole went on with the scheme on 
the Btrcngth of a favouiable report of a committee of the 
Privy Council ; and ^e excitement was already serious 
when (in 1724) Swift published the Drapiet'a Letters, 
which give him his chief title to eminence as a patriotic 
agitator. 

Swift either shared or took advantage of the general 
belief that the mysteries of the currency are unfathomable 
to the human intelligence. They have to do with that 
world of financial magic in which wealtji may be made 
out of paper, and all ordinary relations of cause and effect 
are suspended. There is, however, no real mystery about 
the halfpeuce. The small coins which do not form part 
of the legal tender may be considered primarily as 
counters. A penny is a penny, so long as twelve are 
change for a shilling. It is not in the least necessary for 
this purpose that the copper contained in the twelve penny 
pieces should be worth or nearly worth a shilling. A 
sovereign can never be wortli much more than the gold 
of which it is made. But at the present day bronze 
worth only twopence is coined into twelve penny pieces.* 
The coined bronze is worth six times as much as the un- 
coined. The small coins must have some intrinsic value to 
deter forgery, and must be made of good materials to stand 
wear and tear. If these conditions be observed, and a pro- 
per number be issued, the value of the penny will be no 
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mote affected by the value of the copper than the value of 
the banknote by that of the paper on which it is written. 
This opinion assumes that the copper coins cannot he 
offered ni demanded in payment of any hut trifling debts. 
The halfpence coined by "Wood seem to have fulfilled 
these conditionB, and as copper worth twopence (on the 
lowest computation) was coined into ten halfpence, worth 
fivepence, theii intrinsic value was more than double that 
of modem halfpence. 

The halfpence, then, were not objectionable upon this 
ground. Nay, it would have been wasteful to make them 
more valuable. It would have been as foolish to use more 
copper for the pence as to make the works of a watch of 
gold if brass is equally durable and convenient. But 
another consequence is equally clear. The effect of Wood's 
patent was that a mass of copper worth about 60,000^.,^ 
became worth 100,8tW?. in the shape of halfpenny pieces. 
There was therefore a balance of about 40,000?. to pay for 
the expenses of coinage. It would have been waste to 
get rid of this by putting more copper in the coins ; but 
if BO large a profit arose from the transaction, it would go 
to somebody. At the present day it would be brought 
into the national treasury. This was not the way in which 
business was done in Ireland. Wood was to pay 1000?. a 
year for fourteen years to the Crown.* But 14,000?. still 
leaves a large margin for profit. What was to become of 
it I According to the admiring biographer of Sir E. Wal- 

' Simon, ia his irork on the Irish coinage, makes tlia profit 
6O,O00E.i bat tie reckons the oopper at Is. a lb., wherew &om 
tbe Beport of tbo PriTjr Conncil it would seem to bo properly 
It. 6<1, a lb. Swift and moat later writers ssj 106,0001. , bat the 
right snm is 100,8001. 860 tons coined into Zt. 6d. a lb. 

* HoDck UasoD Baya only 8001. a jear, bat this is the tarn men- 
tioned in the Beport and by Sirift. 
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pol«, the patent bod been originally given by Lord Son- 
derland to the Dachesa of Kendal, a lady whom the king 
delighted to hooour. She already received 30002. a year 
in pensions upon the Irish establiehment, and she sold 
this patent to Wood for 10,000/. Enoi^ waa atill left to 
give Wood a handsome profit ; as in transactions of this 
kind, every accomplice in a dirty bnsiness expects to be 
veil paid. So handsome, indeed, was the profit that 
Wood received ultimately a pension of 3000Z. for eight 
years, 24,0001., that is, in consideration of abandoning the 
patrat It vaa right and proper that a profit shonld be 
made on the transaction, but shameful that it should be 
divided between the king's mistr^sa and William Wood, 
and that the bargain should be struck without con- 
sulting the Irish representatives, and maintained in spite 
of their protests. The Duchess of Kendal was to be 
allowed to take a share of the wretched halfpence in the 
pocket of every Irish be^ar. A more disgraceful trans- 
action could hardly he imagined, or one more calculated to 
justify Swift's view of the selfishness and corruption of 
the Engliah rulers. 

Swift saw his chance, and went to work in characteristic 
fashion, with unscrupulous audacity of statement, guided 
by the keenest strategical instinct. He struck at the heart 
as vigorously as he had done iu the Examiner, but with 
resentment sharpened by ten years of exile. It was not 
safe to speak of the Ducheea of Kendal's share in the 
transaction, though the story, as poor Archdeacon Coxe 
patlietically declares, was industriously propagated. But 
the case against Wood was all the stronger. Is he so 
wicked, asks Swift, as to suppose that a nation is to be 
ruined that he may gain three or fourscore thousand 
pounds t Hampden went to prison, he says, rather than 
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pay a few Ghillinga wioi^fally ; I, Bays Swift, would 
ratbeT be hanged than liave all my " property taxed at 
seventeen ahillings in tbe pound at the arbitrary will and 
pleasure of the venerable Mr. Wood." A simple constitu- 
tional precedent might ronse a Hampden ; bat to stir a popu- 
lar agitation, it is as well to show that the evil actu^y 
inflicted is gigantic, independently of possible results. It 
requires, indeed, some audacity to prove that debasement 
of the copper cuirency can amount to a tax of seveiiteen 
shillings in the pound on all property. Here, however, 
Swift might simply throw the reins upon the neck of his 
fancy. Anybody may make any inferences he pleases in i 
the mysterious r^ons of currency ; and no inferences, it / 
seems, were too audacions for hia hearers, though we are left 
to doubt how far Swift's wrath had generated delusions in 
Ids own mind, and how far he perceived that other minds i 
were ready to be deluded. He revels in prophesying the 
most extravagant consequences. The country will be un- 
done ; the tenants will not be able to pay their rents ; " the 
farmers must rob^ or beg, or leave the country ; the shop- 
keepers in this and every other town must break ot starve ; 
the squire will hoard up all his good money to send to 
England and keep some poor tailor or weaver in his 
liouse, who will be glad to get bread at any rate."' Ckin- 
crete facts are given to help the imagination. Squire 
Conolly must have 250 horses to bring his half-yearly 
rents to town ; and the poor man will have to pay thiity- 
six of Wood's halfpence to get a quart of twopenny ale. 

How is this proved 1 One argument is a sufficient speci- 
men. Nobody, according to the patent, was to be forced 
to take Wood's halfpence ; nor could sny one be obliged 

» Letter 1. 
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to leceive more than fivepence hal^nsy tn any one pay- 
ment. This, of course, meant that the balance could 
only be used as change, and a man must pay his debts 
in ailvet or gold whenever it was possible to use a sixpence. 
It npseta Swift's statement about Squire Connolly's rents. 
But Swift is equal to the emergency. The rule means, 
be says, that every man moat take fivepence halfpenny in 
every payment, if it be offered ; which, on the next page, 
becomes simply in every payment ; therefore making an 
easy assamption or two, he reckons that you will receive 
160t a year in these halfpence ; and therefore (by other 
assamptions) lose 110/. a year.' It might have occurred 
to Swift, one would think, that both parties to the trans- 
action could not possibly be losers. But he calmly 
assumes that the man who pays will lose in proportion to 
the increased number of coins; and the man who nceivea, 
in proportion to the depreciated value of each coin. He 
does not see, or think it worth notice, that the two losses 
obviously counterbalance each other ; and he has an easy 
road to prophesying absolute ruin for everybody. It 
would be almost as great a compliment to call this 
sophistry, as to dignify with the name of satire a round 
assertion that an honest man is a cheat or a rogue. 

The real grievance, however, shows through the sham 
ailment. "It is no loss of honour," thought Swift, "to 
submit to the lion ; but who, with the figure of a man, 
can think with patience of being devoured alive by a 
ratt " Why should Wood have this profit (even if more 
reasonably estimated) in defiance of the wishes of the 
nation 1 It is, says Swift, because he is an Englishman 
and has great friends. He proposes to meet the attempt 
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by a general agreement not to take the lialf^wnce. Briefly, 
the halfpence were to be "Boycotted," 

Before this second letter was written the English 
ministers had become alarmed. A Seport of the Friry 
Council (Jnly 24, 1724) defended the patent, but ended 
by recommending that the amount to be coined should be 
reduced to 40,0002. Carteret was sent out as Lord 
Lieutenant to get this compromise accepted. Swift 
replied by a third letter, arguing the question of the 
patent, which he can " never suppose," or in other words, 
which everybody knew, to have been granted as a "job 
for the interest of some particular person." He vigorously 
asserts that the patent can never make it obligatory to 
accept the halfpence, and tells a story much to the 
purpose from old Leicester experience. The justices had 
reduced the price of ale to three-halfpence a quart. One 
of them therefore requested that they would mske another 
order to appoint who should drink it, "for by God," said 
he, " I will not." 

The argument thus naturally led to a farther and more 
important question. The discussion as to the patent 
brought forward the question of right. Wood and his 
friends, according to Swift, had begun to declare that the 
resistance meant Jacobitism and rebellion ; they asserted 
that the Irish were ready to shake off their dependence 
upon the crown of England. Swift took up the challenge 
and answered resolutely and eloquently. He took up the 
broadest ground. Ireland, he declared, depended upon 
England in no other sense than that in which England 
depended upon Ireland. Whoever thinks otherwise, he 
said, "I, M. B. despmr, desire to be excepted; for I 
declare, next under Clod, I depend only on the king my 
sovereign, and the laws of my own country. I am bo 
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far," he added, "from depending upon the people of 
England, that if they should rebel, I would take anns 
and lose every drop of my hlood, to binder the Pretender 
from being king of Ireland." 

It bad been reported that somebody (Walpolo presum- 
ably) had sworn to thruat the halfpence down the throats 
of the Irish. The remedy, replied Swift, is totally in your 
ownhands, "andthereforelbavedigTegseda httUe . . . . 
to let yon see that by the laws of God, of Nature, of 
Nations, and of your own country, you are and ought to 
be as free a people as your brethren in England." As 
Swift had already said in the third letter, no one could 
beUeve that any T'^gliab patent would stand half an hour 
after an address from the English houses of Parliament 
such as that which had been passed against Wood's by 
the Irish Parliament Whatever constitutional doubts 
might be raised, it was therefore come to be the plain 
question whether or not the English ministers should 
simply override the wishes of the Irish nation. 

Carteret, upon landing, began by trying to suppress 
his adversary. A reward of 300?. was offered for the 
discovery of the author of the fourth letter. A prosecu- 
tion was ordered against the printer. Swift went to the 
levSe of the Lord Lieutenant, and reproached him bitterly 
for his severity against a poor tradesman who bad 
published papers for the good of his country. Carteret 
answered in a happy quotation from Viigil, a feat which 
always seems to have brought consolation to the statesman 
of that day. 



Another story is more characteristic. Swift's hiitler 
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had acted as his anianuenfits, and abeented himself one 
night whilst the proclamation was ranning. Swift 
thought that the butler was either tieocheTous oi presum- 
ing upon his knowledge of Uie secret. As soon as the 
man returned he ordered Mm to strip off hia livery and 
b^one, " I am in your power," he said, "and for that very 
reason I wiU not stand your insolence." The poor butler 
departed, but preserved his fidelity; and Swift, when 
the tempest had blown over, rewarded him by appointing 
him verger in the cathedral The grand jury threw out 
the bill against the printer in spite of all Whitshed's 
efforts ; they were discharged ; and the next grand jury 
presented "Wood's halfpence as a nuisance, Carteret 
gave way, the patent was surreiidered, and Swift might 
congratulate himself upon a complete victory. 

The conclusion is in one respect rather absurd. The 
Irish succeeded in rejecting a real benefit at the cost of 
paying Wood the profit which he would have made, had 
be been allowed to confer it. Another point must be 
admitted. Swift's audacious misstatements were success- 
ful for the time in rousing the spirit of the people. They 
have led, however, to a very erroneous estimate of the 
whole case. English statesmen and historians* have 
found it so easy to expose his errors that they have 
thought his whole case absurd. The grievance was not 
what it was represented, therefore it is argued that there 
was no grievance. The very essence of the case was that 
the Irish people were to be plundered by the German 
mistress ; and such plunder was possible because the 
English people, as Swift says, never thought of Ireland 

3 See for example Ixnd Stanhope's aoconnt. For the other view 
see Hr. heokfa Eittory oftht Bighitmih Cmtary, and Mr. Fronde's 
EnglUh ia Irehmd. 
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except when there waa nothing else to be talked of in the 
coffee-houses.* Owing to the conditions of the contro- 
veray, this grievance only came ont gradually, and could 
never T» fnlly Btated. Swift could never do more than 
hint at the transaction. His letten (including three which 
appeared after the last mmtioned, enforcing the same case) 
have often been cited as models of eloquence, and com- 
pared to Demosthenes. We muat make some deduction 
from this, as in the case of his former political pamphlets. 
The intensity of his absorption in the immediate end, 
deprives them of some literary merits ; and we, to whom 
the sophistries are palpable enough, are apt to resent them. 
Anybody can be effective in a way, if he chooses to lie 
boldly. Yet, in another sense, it is hard to over-praise the 
lett«T& They have in a high degree the peculiar stamp 
of Swift's genius ; t he vein of the most nervous common- 
sense ai fd pithy a aaertion with an. liadMOftttsfl* of intense 
passion, the more impressive because it is never allowed 
to exhale in mere rhetoric. 

Swift's auceeas, the dauntless front which he had 
shown to the oppressor, made him the idol of his country- 
men. A drapier's club was formed in his honour, which 
collected the letters and drank toasts and sang umgs 
to celebrate their hero. In a sad letter to Pope, in 1737, 
he complains that none of bis equals care for him ; but 
adds that as he walks the streets he has " a thousand 
bats and blessings upon old scores which those w'e call 
the gentry have forgot." The people received him as 
their champion. When he returned from England in 
1726, bells were nmg, bonfires lighted and a guard of 
honour escorted him to the deanery. Towns voted him 

' Letter IV. 
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their finedom and received him like a prince. When 
Walpole spoke of arrestiiig liim, a prudent friend told 
the minister that the messenger vould require a guard of 
10,000 Boldieia Corporations asked his advice inelec- 
tionB, and the weavers appealed to him on questions about 
their trade. In one of his satires,* Swift had attacked a 
certain Seijeaut Bettesworth — 

Thna at the bar the booby Bettesworth 
Thongli half-a-ocown o'etpa^ bis sweatee wortb. 

Bettesworih called upon him with, as Swift reports, a 
knife in his pocke^ and complained in such terms as 
to imply some intention of personal violence. The 
neighbours instantly sent a deputation to the dean, 
proposing to take vengeance upon Bettesworih, and 
though he induced them to disperse peaceably, they formed 
a gnard to watch the house ; and Betteaworth complained 
that his attack upon the dean had lowered his professional 
income by 1200^. a year. A quaint extunple of hia popu- 
larity is given by Sheridan. A great crowd had collected 
to see an eclipse. Swift thereupon sent out the bellman 
to give notice that the eclipse had been postponed by 
the dean's ordeis ; and the crowd dispersed. 

Influence with the people, however, could not bring 
Swift back to power. At one time there seemed to be 
a gleam of hope. Swift visited England twice in 1726 
and 1727. He paid long visits to his old friend Pope, 
and again met Bolingbtoke, now returned from exile, 
and trying to make a place in English politics, Peter- 
borough introduced the dean to "Walpole, to whom Swift 
detailed hia views upon Irish poUtica Walpole was 
the last man to set about a great reform from mere con- 

« « On tbe words Brother FnteBtanta, Ac." 
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sideiations of joBtice and pbilanthropjr, and vas not likdy 
to trust a confidant oi BoIingbToke. Ho vas civil but 
indifferent Swift, however, waa iatroduced by his 
friends to Mrs. Howard, the mistresB of tiie Prince of 
Wales, soon to become Oeorge IL The princess, aftet- 
wsids Queen Caroline, ordered Swift to come and see 
her, and he complied, as he says, after nine commands. 
He told her that she had lately seen a wild boy from 
Germany, and now he supposed she wanted to see a 
wild dean from Ireland. Some civilities passed; Swift 
offered some plaids of Irish manufacture, and the princess 
promised some medals iu return. When, in the next 
year, Geoi^e I. died, the Oppositioa hoped great things 
from the change. Pulteney had tried to get Swift's 
powerful help for the Oraftsman, the Opposition o^an ; 
and the Opposition hoped to upset "Walpole. Swift, who 
had thought of going to Fiance for his health, asked 
Mrs. Howard's advice. She recommended him to stay; 
and he took the recommendation as amotmtii^ to a 
promise of support. He had some hopes of obtain!]^ 
English preferment in exchange for his deanery in what 
he calls (in the date to one of his letters') "wretched 
Dublin in miserable Ireland." It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that the mistress was powerless ; and that Walpols 
was to be as £rm as ever in his seat. Swift returned to 
Ireland, never again to leave it : to lose soon afterwards 
his beloved Stella, and nurse an additional grudge against; 
couri^S and favourites. 

The bitterness with which he resented Mrs. Howard's 
supposed faithlessness is painfully illustrative in trath of 
the morbid state of mind which was growing upon him. 

• To Lord St&Sbrd, Nov. 26, 1725. 
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"YouthiQk,"h6 8ay8toBolingl>KJkeml729, "aalought 
to think, tbat it is time foi me to hsve done with the 
world; and so I 'would, if I could get into a better 
before I was called into the best, and not die here in 
a rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole." That terrible 
phrase eipreases but too Tividly- the state of mind which 
was now becoming familiar to him. Separated by death 
and absence from his best friends, and tormented by in- 
creasing illness, he looked out upon a state of ttunge 
in which he could see no ground for hope. The resist- 
ance to Wood's halQience had staved o£F immediate ruin ; 
but bad not cored the fundamental e^iL Some tracts 
upon Irish affairs, written after the Drapier*s Letters, 
sufficiently indicate his despairing vein. " I am," he says [ 
in 1737, when proposing some remedy for the swarms of i 
be^ais in Dublin, " a desponder by nature," and he has 
found out that the people will never stir themselves to 
remove a single grievance. His'dd pngudices were as | 
keen as ever, and could dictate personal outbursts. He 
attacked the bishops Utterly for offering certain measures 
which in his view sacrificed the permanent interests of 
the Church to that of the actual occupants. He showed 
his own sincerity by refusing to take fines for leases 
which would have benefited himself at the expense of 
his successors. With equal earnestness he still clung to I 
the Test Acts, and assailed the Protestant dissenters with | 
all his old bitterness, and ridiculed their claims to brother- [ 
hood with Churchmen. To the end he was a Churchnmn 
before everything. One of the last of his poetical per- 
formances was prompted by the sanction given by the 
Irish Parliament to an opposition to certain " titles of 
qectment" He had defended the ri^t of the Irish 
Parliament i^ainst T'-T^ gb'nb roleis ; but when it attacked 
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the intereata of his Church his fuiy showed itaeli in tho 
moet savage satite that he ever wrote, the Legion Cflub. 
It is an explosion of wtath tinged with madnees. 

Coold I fnnn the buildings top 
Hear the i&ttling thunder drop, 
WhUe Qie devil upon ike roof 
(If the devil be thimder-praof) 
Should with poker fiery red 
CrBok ibe atones and melt the lead, 
Drire them down on arery akoll 
When the don of thJares is foil } 
Quite deattoj the hArpiea' nest. 
Bow might this our isle be bleat ! 

What follows fully keeps up to this level Swift flings 
filth like a maniac, plui^es into ferocions petsonalities, and 
ends fitly with the execration, — 

Mbj their Qod, tbe dsril, oenfonnd them. 

He was seized with one of his fits whilst writing the poem 
and was never afterwards capable of enatained composition. 
Some further pamphlets — especially one on the State 
of Ireland — ^repeat and enforce his views. One of them 
requires special mention. The Modest Pn^oeeU (written 
in 1729} /or PreventiTig the Children of Poor People in 
Ireland from being a Burden to their Parents or Countrt/ — 
the proposal being that they should be turned into articles 
of food — gives the very essence of Swift's feeling, and 
is one of the most tremendous pieces of satire in existence. 
It shows the qoality already noticed. Swift is burning 
with a passion, the glow of which makes other psssions 
. look cold, as it is said that some bright lights cause other 
illumiiiating objects to cast a shadow. Yet his face is 
jibeolutely grave, and he details his plan as calmly as a 
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modem ptojectoi anggestrng the uupottatdon of Australian 
meat. The superficial coolness may be revolting to tender- 
hearted people, and has indeed led to eondamnation of, 
the supposed ferocity of the author almost as smprising as 
the cnticisms which can see in it nothing but an exquisite 
piece of homour. It is, in truth, fearful to read even now. 
Yet we can forgive and even sympathize when we take it 
for what it reaUy is — the most complete expression of 
bunting indignation against intolerable wrongs. It ntters, 
indeed, a serious conviction. "I confess myself," says 
Swift in a remarkable. paper,' "to be touched with a very 
sensible pleasure when I hear of a mortality in any 
country parish or village, where the wretches arc forced 
to pay for a filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes 
treble the worth ; brought up to steal and beg for want 
of work ; to whom death would be the best thing to be 
wished for, on account both of themselves and the public." 
He remarks in the some place on the lamentable contra- 
diction presented in Ireland to the maxim that the " people 
are the riches of a nation," and tJie Modeet Proposal is the 
fullest comment on this melancholy reflection. After 
many visionary proposals, he has at last hit upon the plan, 
which has at least the advantage that by adopting it " we 
can incur no danger of disobliging England. For this kind 
of commodity will not bear exportation, the flesh being of 
too tender a con^tence to admit a long continuance in 
salt, although perhaps I could name a country which 
would be glad to eat up a whole nation without it." 

Swift once asked Delany' whether the "corraplions 
and villanies of men in power did not eat his flesh and 
exhaust hia spirits ) " " No," said Delany. ""Wliyihow 

* ifaoHM ContKouIed in InXnnd. ' Ddony, p. 148. 
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can yon help HI" aid Swift. "Becansey" replied 
Delan;, " I am commanded to the oemtiaiy^ret not Oiy- 
edfbeeavaeofthewigodly." That, like other vise maxims, 
ia capable of an amhignons application. As Delan; took it, 
Swift might perhaps have replied that it was a veiy com- 
fortable maxim — for the ungodly. Hia own application of 
Scriptnie ia difierenL It tells ns, he says, in his proposal 
for neing Irish mannfactnres, that " oppression makes a 
wise man mad." If, theiefoie, Eiome men are not mad, it 
mnat be because they are not wise. In troth, it is chaiac- 
teristic of Swift that he conld never learn the greatl^son 
of HiibmiBBion ^yen to the inevitahla He conld not, like 
an easy-goii^ Delany, submit to oppression which mi^t 
possibly be resisted with snccess ; bat as little could he 
submit whrai all resistance was hopeless. His lage, which 
could find no better outlet, burnt inwardly and drove him 
mad. It ia very interesting to compare Swift's wrathful 
denunciations with Berkeley's treatment of the same before 
in the Querist (1735-7). Berkeley ia fnll of lominons 
suggestions upon economical questions which are entirely 
beyond Swift's mark. He ia in a region quite above the 
BOphistiiea of the Drapier'a Letterg. He sees equally the 
terrible grievance that no people in the world is so beggarly, 
wretched, and destitute as the common Insh. But he thinks 
all complaints against the English rule useless and theief<n« 
foolish. If the English leatrtun our trade ill-advisedly, is it 
not, he aska, plainly our interest to accommodate ourselves 
to them (No. 136) i Have we not the advantage of Ikiglish 
protection without sharing Engliah respouaibilitiea t He 
aaka, " whether England doth not really love us and wish 
well to ua as bone of her hone and fiesh of her flesh t and 
whether it be not our part to cultivate this love and affec- 
tion all manner of waysJ" Q^oa. 822, 323.) One can 
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fuicy how Swift must have teceived this characteristic 
OTggestion of the admirable Berkeley, who could not bring 
himself to think iil of any one. Berkeley's main contention 
is no doubt BOnnd in itself, namely, that the weUaie of the 
country really depended on the industry and economy of 
ite inhabitants, and that such qualities would have made 
tlie Irish comfortable in spite of all English restrictione 
and Government abuses. But, then, Swift might well 
have uisweied that such general maxims are idle. It is 
all very well for divines to toll people to become good and 
to find out that then they will be happy. But how are 
they to be made good t Are the Irish intrinsically worse 
than other men, or is their laziness and restlessness due 
to special and removable circumstances 1 In the latter 
case is there not more real value iu attacking tangible evils 
than in propounding general maxims and calling upon all 
men to submit to oppression, and even to believe in the 
oppressor's good-will in the name of Christian charity t To 
tmswer those questions would be to plui^e into inter- 
minable and hopeless controversies. Meanwhile Swift's 
fierce indignation against English oppression might almost 
as well have been directed against a law of nature for any 
immediate result "Whether the rousing of the national 
spirit was any benefit is a question which I must leave to 
others. Jn Miy case, the work, however darkened by per- 
sonal feeling or love of class-privilege, expressed as hearty 
a hatred of oppression as ever animated a human beii^ 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

GULUTEB'S TBATBL8. 

The winter ol 1713-14 passed by Swift in England was 
fall of anxiety and vexation. He found time, however, 
to join in a remarkable literary association.* The so-called 
Scriblerua Club does not appear, indeed, to have had any 
definite organization. The rising young wita, Pope and 
Gay, both of them bom in 1688, were already becoming 
famous, and were taken up by Swift, still in the zenith of 
his poUtieal power, Pamell, a few years their senior, had 
been introduced by Swift to Oxford as a convert from 
Whi^ism, All three became intimate with Swift and 
Aibuthnot, the most learned and amiable of the whole 
circle of Swift's friends. Swift declared bim to have 
every quality that could make a man amiable and useful 
with but one defect — he had "-a aort of slouch in his 
walk ;" he was loved and respected by every one, and was 
one of the most distinguished of the Brothers. Swift and 
Arbuthnot and their three juniors discussed literary plana 
in the midst of the growing pohtical excitement Even 
Oxford used, as Pope tells us, to amuse himself during 
the very crisis of his fate by scribbling verses and talking 
nonsense with the members of this informal Club, and 
some doggerel lines exchanged with him remain as a speoi- 
men — a poor one it is to be hoped— of their intercootse. 
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The familiarity thus begun continued thioi^li the life of 
the membere. Swift can have seen very little of Pope. 
He hatdly made hie acquaintance till the latter part of 
1713; they parted in the summer of 1714; and never 
met again except in Swift'a two visits to En^and in 
1726-27. Yet their correspondence shows an affection 
which was no doubt heightened by the consciousness of 
each that the friendship of his most f amons contemporary 
author was creditable ; but which, upon Swift's side at 
least, was thoroughly sincere and cordial, and strengthened 
with advancing years. 

The finBl cause of the Glut) was supposed to be the 
composition of a joint-stock satire. We leain from an 
interesting letter ' that Pope formed the original design ; 
though Swift thought that Arbuthnot was the only one 
capable of conying it out The scheme was to write the 
memoirs of an imE^inary pedant, who had dabbled with 
equal wiong-headedness in all kinds of knowlei^e ; and 
thus recalls Swift's oaily performances — the BaiQepf ike 
BooIm and (be Tide of a Tuh. Arbuthnot begs Swift to 
work upon it during his melancholy retirement at Let- 
combe. Swift had other things to occupy his mind ; and 
upon the dispersion of the pariiy the Club fell into abey- 
ance, i^agments of the original plan were carried out by 
Pope and Aibuthnoti and form part of the MiaceUamea, 
to which Swift contributed a number of poetical scraps, 
published under Pope's direction in 1726-27. It seems 
probable that GuUiver originated in Swift's mind in the 
course of his meditations upon Scriblerus, The composi- 
tion of GulHv^ was one of the occupations by which he 
amused himself after recovering from the great shock of 
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hia " e3ul<." He -worked, as he seema always to have 
done, slowly and inteituittently. Part of Brobdingnag at 
leaat, as we learn from a letter of Yattessa's, was in exist- 
ence by 1722. Swift brooght the whole manuscript to 
England in 1726, and it was published anonymonaly in 
the following winter. The auccess was instanbuieons and 
overwhelming; " I will make over all my profits " (in a 
work then being published) " to you," writes Arbuthnot, 
" for the property of QvUtv^r's Travels, which, I believe, 
will have as great a run as John Banyan." The anticipa- 
tion was amply fulfilled. OvUiver't Travel* is one of 
the very few books some knowledge of which may be 
fairly aaamned in any one who reads anything. Yet some- 
thing must be said of the secret of the astonishing success 
of this unique peifoimance. 

One remark is obvious. OuUiver'i Travdg (omitting 
certain passages) is almost the moat delightful children's 
book ever written. Tet it has been equally valued as an 
unrivalled satira Old Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
was " in raptmes with it," says Gray, " mid can dream of 
nothing else." She foTgivea hia bitter attacks upon her 
party in consideiation of his assault upon human nature. 
He gives, she declares, " the most accurate " (that is, of 
course, the most scornful) " account of kings, ministers, 
bishops, and courts of justice, that is possible to be writ." 
Another curious testimony may be noticed. Godwin, when 
tracing all evils to the bwieful effects of government, de- 
clares that the author of ChtUiver showed a " more profound 
ins^t into the true principles of political justice than any 
preceding or contemporary author." The playful form 
was unfortunate, thinks this grave philosopher, as blinding 
mankind to the " inestimable wisdom " of the work. This 
double triumph is tematkable. We may not shaie the 
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opinione of the cynics of the day, or of the leTolntioniBte 
of a later geneiation ; bat it is strange that they should 
be fascinated by a work which ia studied with delight, 
without the faintest suspicion of any ulterior meaning by 
the infantile mind. 

The charm of GuUiver for the yoong depends upon an 
obvious quality, which is indicated in Swift's report of 
the criticism by an Irish bishop, who said that "the book I 
was full of improbable lies, and for hia part he hardly | 
believed » woid of it." There is something pleasant in 
the intense gravity of the narrative, which recalls and may 
have "been parity suggested by Mobineon Crvsoe, though 
it came naturally to Swift I have already spoken of 
his del^ht in mystification, and the detailed realization of 
pure fiction seems to have been delightful in itseU. The 
Partridge pamphlets and its various practical jokes are 
illustrations of a tendency which fell in with the spirit of 
the time, and of which QuUiver may be regarded as the 
highest manifestation. Swift's peculiarity is in the carious 
sobriety of fancy, which leads him to keep in his most 
daring flights apon the confines of the possible. In the 
imaginary travels of Lucian and Kabelais, to which Ghd- 
liver is generally compared, we frankly take leave of the 
real world altc^ethra^ We are treated with arbitrary 
and moofitroos comlnnations which may be amnsii^ bat 
which do not challenge even a semblance of beliel In 
OuUiver this is so little the case that it can hardly be said 
in strictness that the ftindamental assumptions are even 
impossible, Whyehould there not be creatures in human 
form with whom as in LiUipnt, one of our inches re- 
presents a foot, or, as in Brobdingnag, one of out feet 
represents an inch t The assumption b so modest that 
we are laescutod — it may be said — ^with a definite and 
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soluble pioblem. We have not, as in othei fictitibus 
worldB, to deal witli a state of things in which the imagi- 
nation is bewildered, but with one in which it is agreeably 
stimulated. We have certainly to consider an extreme and 
exceptional case ; but one to which all the ordinary laws 
of human nature are still strictly applicable. In Yoltaire's 
trifle, MicTomegag, wo are presented to beings eight 
leagues in height and endowed with seventy-two Benses. 
For Voltaire's purpose the stapendous exaggeratitm is 
necessary ; for he wishes to insist npon the minuteness of 
human capacities. But the assumption of coune dis- 
qoAlifies ua £n>m taking any intelligent interest in a region 
where no precedent ia available for our guidance. We 
aie in the air ; anythiag and everything is possible. But 
Swift modestly varies only one element in the problem. 
Imagine giants and dwarfs as tall as a house or as low aa 
a footstool, and let ua aee what cornea of it That ia a 
plain, almost a mathematical problem ; and we can ther&- 
fore Judge his euccesa, and receive pleasure from the 
ingenuity and verisimilitude of his creations. 

" When you have once thought of big men and little 
men," aaid Johnson, perveraely enongh, " it is easy to do 
the rest" The first step might perhaps seem in this case 
to be the easiest ; yet nobody ever thought of it before 
Swift ; and nobody has ever had ramilar good fortune 
since. There ia no other fictitious world the denizens of 
which have become so real for us, and which haa supplied 
80 many images famihar to every educated mind. But 
the apparent ease is due to the extreme consistency and 
sound judgment of Swift's realization. The conclusions 
follow ao inevitably from the primary data that when 
they aie once drawn we ^ree that they could not have 
been otherwise ; and infer, rashly, that anybody elae could 
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Jiave drawn them. It is as easy as lying ; but everybody 
who haa serioiuly tried the experiment knows that 
even lying ia by no means so easy as it appears at 
fiiet eight. In fact, Swift's succesa is something unique. 
The charming plausibility of every incident, throughout 
the two first parte, commends itself to children, who enjoy 
definite concrete images, and are fascinated by a worid 
which is at once fall of marvels, aurpaseing Jack the Giant 
Killer and the wonders seen by Sinbad, and yet as ob- 
vioufily and nndeniably true as the adventoiea of Robinson 
Cmsoe tiin>aAlf, Nobody who has read the book can 
ever forget it ; and we may add that besides the child- 
like pleasure which arises from a distinct realization of a 
strange world of fancy, the two first books are sufficiently 
good-humoured. Swift seems to be amused as well aaamns. 
ing, Theywerepiobably written during the leaiit intolerable 
part of his exile. The period of composition includes the 
yeais of the Vanessa tragedy and of the war of Wood's 
halfpence ; it was finished when Stella's illness was 
becoming constantly moie threatening, and published 
little moie Uum a year before her death. The last books 
show Swift's most savage temper; but we may hope that 
in spite of disease, disappointments, and a growing aliena- 
tion from mankind. Swift could still enjoy an occasional 
piece of spontaneous, unadulterated fun. He could still 
forget his caies, and throw the reins on the neck of his 
fancy. At times there is a certain charm even in the 
character& Eveiy one has a liking for the giant maid of 
all work, G-lumdalelitch, whose affection for her plaything 
is a quaint inversion of Uie ordinary relations between 
Swift and his feminine adorers. The grave, stem, irascible 
man con relax after a sort, though his strange idiosyncrasy 
comes out as distinctly in his relaxation as in his passions. 
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I will not dwell upon this aspect of OuBiver, which is 
ohrionB to every one. There is Koothei question whicli 
we ara forced to ask, and which is not very easy to answei. 
Wliat does OvMiver meant It is clearly a satire — ^bnt 
who and what are its objects 1 Swift states his own 
view very onequivocally. "I heartily bate and detest 
that BTiimal called man," he says,* " altlionfch I heartUy 
love John, Peter, Xhomas, and so forth." He declares that 
man is not an ammeU rcdionalef bat only rattonie capax: 
and he then adds, " Upon this great foundation of 
misanthropy .... the whole building of my travels is 
erected." "If the world had hnt a dozen Arbnthnota in 
it," he says in the same letter, "I would bum my 
travels." He indulges ta a similar reflection to Sheridan.' 
" Expect no more from man," he says, " than such an 
animal is capable of, and you will every day find my 
description of Yahoos more resembling. You should 
think and deal with every man as a villain, without 
calling him so, or flying from him or valuing him less. 
This is an old true lesson." In epite of these avowals, of 
a kind whicli, in Swift, must not be taken too literally, 
we find it rather hard to admit that the essence of 
Chdliver can be an expression of this doctrine. The tone 
becomes morose and sombre, and even ferocious j but it 
has been disputed whether in any case it can be regarded 
simply as an otterance of misanthropy. 

GvUivei'e Travd» belongs to a literary genus fall cf 
grotesque and anomalous forms. Its form is derived femi 
I some of the imaginary travels of which Lnoian's T^rue 
I History— itself a boilesqae of some early tiavelleis' tales- 
is the first example. But it baa an afBnity also to Bucb 
> Letter to Pope, Sept. 29th, 1725. 
* Letter to Sberidan. Bq>t. lltb, 1786. 
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books as Bacon'e Aflardvt, and Mora's Utopia ; and, again, 
to later philosophical lomancee like Candide and Hoe- 
selm ; and not least, perhaps, to the ancient fables, such as 
Bet/nard ilte Fox, to which Swift rafeis in the TcUe of a 
TitV. It may be eranpored, again, to the PilgrinCB Pro- 
f/reaa, and the whole family of all^ries. The full-blown 
allegory tesemblee the game of chess said to hare been 
played by some ancient monarch, in which the pieces 
weie replaced by leal human beings. The movements of 
the actors were not determined by the paesiona proper to 
their character, but by the external set of mlea imposed 
upon them by the game. The allegory is a kind of 
picture-writing, popular, like picture-writing at a certain 
stage of development, but wearisome at more cultivated 
periods, when we prefer to have abstract theories con- 
veyed in abstract lai^uage, and limit the artist to the 
intrinsic meanings of the images in which he deals. The 
whole class of more or less allegorical writing has thus 
the peculiarity that something more ia meant than meets 
the ear. Fart of its meaning depends upon a tacit con- 
vention in virtue of which a beautiful woman, for 
example, is not simply a beautiful 'woman, but also a 
representative of Justice and Charity. And as any such 
convention is more or less arbitrary, we are often in per- 
plexity to interpret the author's meaning, and also to 
judge of the propriety of tlie symbols. The allegorical 
intention, again, may be more or less present : and such a 
book as Gulliver must be regarded as lying somewhere 
between the allegory and the direct revelation of trutii, 
which is more or less implied in the work of every 
genuine artist. Its true purpose has thus rather puzzled 
critics. Hazlitt* urges, for example, with his usual 
* ZMAmti on fh« BnflUh JMfe. 
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brilliancy, that Swift's purpoge wag to " strip empty pride 
and gtandeur of tlie imposing air whicli external circmu- 
stances throw aiound them," 8wift accordingly varied 
the scale, so as to show the insignificance or the grossnesa 
of our self-bve. He does this with " mathematical pre- 
cision ;" he triee an experiment upon human uatuie ; and 
with the lesult that " nothing solid, nothing valuable is 
left in hia system but wisdom and virtue." So Gulliver's 
carrying off the fleet of Blefnsca is " a mortifying 
stroke, aimed at national glory," "After that, we have 
only to consider which of the contending parties was in 
the right." 

Hazlitt naturally can see nothing misanthropical or 
innocent in such a conclnsion. The mask of imposture is 
torn off the worid, and only imposture can complain. 
This view, which has no doubt its truth, suggests some 
obvious doubte. We are not invited, as a matter of fact^ 
to attend to Hie question of right and wrong, as between 
LUliput and Blefuscu. The real sentiment in Swift is 
that a war between these miserable pygmies is, in itself, 
contemptible; and therefore, as ha infers, war between 
men six feet high is equally contemptibla The tmth is 
that, although Swift's solution of the problem may be 
called mathematically precise, the precision does not 
extend to the supposed aigument If we insist upon 
treating the question as one of strict logic, the only con- 
clnsion which could be drawn from Gulliver is Uie very 
safe one that the interest of the human drama does not 
depend upon the size of the actors. A pygmy of a giant 
endowed with all our functiona and thoughts would be 
exactly as interesting as a being of the normal stature. 
It does not require a journey to imaginary regions to 
teach ne so much. And if we say that Swift has shown 
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ns in his pictures the real essence of Imman life, -we 
only Bay for him what might be said with equal force of 
Shalcspeare or Balzac, oi any great artist. The bare 
proof that the essence is not dependent upon the external 
condition of size is superfluous and irrelevant ; and we 
must admit that Swift's method is childish, or that it 
does not adhere to this strict logical canon. 

HazUtt, however, comes nearer the truth, as I think, 
when he says that Swifb takes a view of human nature 
such as m^t be taken by a being of a li%her sphere. ■/■- 
That, at least, is his purpose ', only, as I think, he pursues 
it by a neglect of " scientific reasoning." The use of the 
machinery is simply to bring na into a congenial frame of 
mind. He strikes the key-note of contempt by his 
imagery of dwarfs and giants. We despise the petty 
quarrels of beings six inches high ; and therefore we are 
prepared to despise the wars carried on by a Marlborough 
and a Eugene. We transfer the contempt based upon 
mere size, to the morivea, which w» the same in big men vv 
and little. The argument, if argument there be, is a 
fallacy ; but it is equally efficacious for the feelings. Ton 
see the pettiness and cruelty of the Lilliputians, who 
want to conquer an empire defended by toy-ships ; and 
you are tacitly invited to consider whether the b^ess of 
French men-of-war makes an attack upon them more 
respectable. The force of the satire depends ultimately 
upon the rigour with which Swift has described the real 
passions of human beings, big or little. He really means to 
express a bitter contempt for statesmen and warriors, and 
seduces us to his side, for the moment, by askii^ us to look 
at a diminutive representation of the same beings. The 
quarrels which depend upon the difference between the 
hi^-boots and the low-heeled ehoefl ; or upon breaking e^js 
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at the big or little end ; the party intrignea wHcli are Bettlad 
by cutting capers on the tight-iope, are meant, of couree, 
in ridicule of political and religious parties ; and its force 
depends npon our previous conviction that the por^ 
quarrels between our fellows are, in fact, equally con- 
temptible. Swift's satire is congenial to the mental 
attitude of all who have peisoaded themselves that men 
are, in fact, a set of contemptible fools and knaves, in 
whose qnarreb and mutual slaughterings the wise and 
good could not persuade themselves to take a serious 
interest. He " proves " nothing, mathematically or other- 
wise. If you do not share his sentiments, there is nothing 
in the mere alteration of the scale to convince you 
that they are right; you may say, 'with Hazlitt, that 
heroism is as admirable in a Lilliputian as in a Brobding- 
nagian, and believe that war calls forth patriotism, and 
often advances civilization. What Swift has really 
done is to provide for the man who despises his species 
a number of exceedingly effective symbols for the utter- 
ance of his contempt A child is simply amused with 
Kgendians and littleendians ; a philosopher thinks that 
the questions really at the bottom of church quarrels are 
in reality of more serious import : but the cynic who has 
learnt to disbeheve in the nobility or wisdom of the 
great mass of his species finds a most convenient meta- 
phor for expressing his disbelief. In this way (hiXUver'g 
Traveis contains a whole gallery of caricatures thoroughly 
congenial to the despisers of humanity. 

In Brobdii^ag Swift is generally said to be looking, 
as Scott expresses it, through the other end of the tele- 
Bcopa He wishes to show the grossness of men's passions, 
as before he has shown their pettiness. Some of the in- 
cidents are devised in this sense ; but we may notice that 
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in Brobdii^ag he recurs to the Lilliput view. He gives 
Buch an application to hiB fable as may be convenient, 
without bothering himself as to logical consistency. He 
pointe out indeed the disgusting appearances which would 
be presented by a magnified human body ; but the King 
of Brobdingnag looks down upon Gulliver, just as Gulliver 
looked down apon the Lilliputians. The monarch sums 
up his view emphaticaUy enough by saying, after listening 
to Gulliver's version of modem history, that " the bulk of 
youi natives appear to me to be the most pernicious race 
of little odious vermin that Ifature ever suffered to crawl 
upon the face of the earth." In Lilliput and Brobding- 
nag, however, the satire scarcely goes beyond pardonable 
limits. The details are often simply amusing, such as 
Gulliver's fear when he gets home, of trampling upon the 
pygmies whom he sees around him. And even the severest 
satire may be taken without offence by every one who 
believes that petty motives, folly and selfishness, play a 
large enough part in human life to justify some indignant 
exaggerations. It is in the later parts that the ferocity 
of the man uttere itself more fully. The ridicule of the 
inventors in the third book is, as Arbuthnot said at 
once, the least successful part of the whole ; not only be- 
oauBO Swift was getting beyond his knowledge, and beyond 
the range of his strongest antipathies, but also because 
there is no longer the ingenious plausibility of the earlier 
books. The voyage to the Houyhnhnms, which forms 
the best part, is more powerful, but more painful and 
repulsive. 

A word must here be sffld of the most unpleasant part 
of Swift's character. A morbid interest in the physically 
di^usting is shown in several of his writings. Some 
minor pieces, which ought to have been burnt, simply 
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make the goTge rise. Mrs. Pilkington tells us, and we 
can for once believe her, that one " poem " actually made 
her mother sick. It is idle to excuae this on the 
groimd of contemporaiy freedom of speech. His contem- 
poiaiies were heartily disgnsted. Indeed, thongh it is 
true that they revealed certain propensities more openly, 
I see no reason to think that such propensities were really 
stronger in them than in their descendants. The ob- 
jection to Swift is not that he epoke plainly, hat that he 
brooded over filth tmnecessarily. No parallel can be 
foond for his tendency even in writers, for example, like 
Smollett and Fielding, who can be coarse enough when 
they please, but whose freedom of speech reveals none of 
Swift's morbid tendency. His indulgence in revolting 
images is to some extent an indication of a diseased con- 
dition of his mind, perhaps of actual mental decay. 
Pelany says that it grew upon him in his later years, and, 
very gratuitously, attributes it to Pope's infliience. "Die 
peculiarity is the more remarkable, becanse Swift was a 
man of the most scrupulous peisonal cleanliness. He was 
always enforcing this virtae with special emphasis. He 
was rigorously observant of decency in ordinary conver- 
sation. Selany once saw him " fall into a furious re- 
sentment " with Stella for " a very small fiulure of 
delicacy," So far from being habitually coarse, he pushed 
festidiousness to the verge of prudery. It is one of the 
superficial paradoxes of Swift's character that this very 
shrinking from filth became perverted into an apparently 
opposite tendency. Li truth, his intense repugnance to 
certain images led bitn to use them as the only adequate 
expression of his savage contempt. Instances might be 
(pven in some early satires, and in the attack upon dis- 
senters in the Taie of a Tub. His intensity of loathing 
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leads him to beBtucar bis antagonists with filth. He be- 
comes diagusting in the effort to express his disgust. As 
his misanthropy deepened, he applied the same method - 
to mankind at large. He tears aside the veil of decency 
to ehow the bestial elements of human nature ; and his 
characteristic irony makes him preserve an apparent calm- 
ness during the revolting exhibition. His state of mind 
is strictly analogous to that of some religious ascetics, who 
stimulate their contempt for the flesh by fixing their gaze 
upon decaying bodies. They seek to check the love of 
beauty by showing us beauty in the grave. The cynic in 
Mr, Tennyson's poem tells us that every face, however 
fuU— 



Swift — a practised seK-tormentor, though not in the 
ordinary ascetic sense— mortifies any disposition to admire 
his fellows by dwelling upon the physical necessities which 
seem to lower and d^rade human pride. Beauty is but 
skin deep ; beneath it is a vile carcase. He always sees 
the " flayed woman " of the ,Tale of a Tub. The thought 
is hideous, hateful, horrible, and therefore it fascinates 
him. He loves to dwell upon the hateful, because it - 
justifies his hate. He nurses his misanthropy, as he 
might tear his flesh to keep his mortality before his eyes. 

The Yahoo is the embodiment of the bestial element 
in man ; and Swift in his wrath takes the bestial for 
the predominating element. The hideous, filthy, lustful 
monster yet asserts its relationship to him in the most 
humiliating fashion : and he traces in its conduct the 
resemblance to all the main activities of the human being. 
Like the human beii^ it fights and squabbles for the 
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satisfaction of its Inst, or to gain certain shiny yellow 
stones ; it befouls the weak and fawns npon. the strong 
with loathsome compliance ; shows a strange love of dirt, 
and LQcnis diseases by laziness and gluttony. Golliver 
gives im account of his own bleed of Yahoos, from which 
it seems that they differ from the subjects of the 
Honyhnhmns only by showing the same propensities on 
a larger scale ; and justifies his master's remark that all 
their institutions are owing to " groas defects in reason 
and by consequence in virtue." The Houyhnhnms 
meanwhile represent Swift's Utopia ; they prosper and 
are happy, truthful and virtuous, and therefore able to 
dispense with lawyers, physicians, ministers and all the 
other apparatus of an effete civilization. It is in this 
doctrine, as I may observe in passing, that Swift falls in 
with Godwin and the revolutionists, though they believed in 
human perfectibility, whilst they traced every exieting evil 
to the impostures and corruptions essential to all systems 
of government Swift's view of human nature, is too 
black to admit of any hopes of their millennium. 

The full wrath of Swift against his species shows 
itself in this ghastly caricature. It is lamentable 
and painful, though even here we recognize the morbid 
perversion of a noble wrath against oppression. One 
other portrait in Swift's gallery demands a moment's 
notice. No poetic picture in Dante or Milton can 
exceed the strange power of his prose description of the 
Stmldbn^ — those hideous immortals who are damned 
to an everlasting life of drivelling incompetence. It is 
a translation of the affecting myth of Xithonus into tho 
lepnlsive details of downright prose. It is idle to seek 
for any particular moral from these hideous phantoms of 
Swift's dismal Tn/emo. They embody the terror which 
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was hatmtmg hie imagmataoii as old age was drawing 
upon him. The aight^ he eaye himself, ahonld reconcile 
a man to deatL The mode of reconciliation is terribly 
characteristic. Life is but a weary business at beat ; bat, 
at least, we cannot wiah to drain so repulsive a cup to 
the dregs, when even the illnsiona which cheered ub at 
moments have been ratMeasly destroyed. Swift was but 
too clearly prophesying the melancholy decay into wHch 
he was himself to sink. 

The later books of QuUiver have been in some sense 
excised from the popular editions of the Travels. The 
Yahoos, and Houyhnhnms, and gtruldbrugs, are indeed 
known by name almost as well as the inhabitants of 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag ; but this part of the book is 
certainly not reading for babes. It was probably written 
during the years when he was attacking public corruption, 
and when bis private hapiHness was being destroyed, when 
therefore his wrath against mankind and against his own 
fate was stimulated to the highest pitch. Beadeis who 
wish to indulge in a hanuless play of fancy will do 
wcU to omit the last two voyages ; for the strain of 
misanthropy which breathes in them is simply oppressive. 
They are probably tiie sources from which the popular 
impression of 8wift'a character is often derived. It is 
important, therefore, to remember that the; were wrung 
from him in later years, after a life tormented by constant 
disappointment and disease. Most people hate the mis- 
anthropist even if they are forced to admire his power. 
Yet we must not be carried too far by the woids. Swift's 
misanthropy was not all ignoble. We generally prefer 
flattery even to sympathy. We like the man who is blind 
to our faults better than the man who sees them and 
yet pities our distiessea. We have the same kind of 
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feeling for tlie race as we have in onr own case. We are 
attracted by the kindly optimiat who aaauies ub that 
good predominates in everything and everybody, and 
believes that a speedy advent of the millennium must 
reward our manifold excellence. We cannot forgive those 
who hold men to be " mostly fools," or, as Swift would 
assert, mete brutes in disguise, and even carry out that 
dieagreeable opinion in detail. There is something un- 
comfortable and therefore repellent of sympathy in the 
mood which dwells upon the darker side of society, even 
though with wrathful indignation against the irremovable 
I evils. Swift's hatred of oppression, burning and genuine 
as it was, is no apology with most readers for his perse- 
verance in asserting its existence. "Speak comfortable 
things to us " is the cry of men to the prophet in all 
ages ; and he who would assault abuses must count upon 
offending many who do not approve them, but who would 
therefore prefer not to believe in them. Swift, too, 
mixed an amount of egoism with his virtuous indigna- 
tion, which clearly lowers his moral dignity. He reaUy 
hates wrongs to his race ; but his sensitiveness is roused 
when they are injuries to himself, and committed by his 
enemies. The indomitable spirit which made him in- 
capable even of yielding to necessity, which makes him 
beat incessantly against the bars which it was hopeless 
to break, and therefore waste powers which might' 
have done good service by aiming at the unattaiaable, 
and nursing gradgea against inexorable necessity, limits 
our sympathy with his better nature. Yet some of us 
may take a different view, and lather pity than cimdemn 
the wounded spirit so toriiuied and perverted, in con- 
sideration of the real philanthropy which underlies the 
misanthropy, and the righteous hatred of brutality and 
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opptesaion which is but the Beamy aide of a geneiooB 
sympathy. At least we should be rather awed than 
repelled by this spectacle of a nature of magnificent power 
struck down, bruised and ciuehed under fortune, and yet 
fronting all antagonists with increasing pride, and comfort- 
ing itself with scorn even when it can no longer injure its 
adversaries. 
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Swift {mrriTed hie final Bettlemeat in iFeland for moie 
than thirty years, though during the last five or six it was 
but the outside shell of him that lived. Daring evety 
day in all those years Swift must have eaten and dnmt, 
and somehow or other got through the twenty-four houis. 
The war against Wood's h&Upeoce employed at most a few 
mouths in 1724, and all his other political writings woidd 
scarcely fill a volome of this size, A modem journalist 
who could prove that he had written as little in six 
months would deserve a testimonial. GvUiver'a Travda 
appeared in 1727 ; and ten years were to pass before his 
intellect became hopelessly doaded. How was the 
remainder of his time filled 1 

The death of Stella vaxcka a critical point Swift told 
Gay in 1723 that it had taken three years to reconcile 
him to the country to which he was condemned for ever. 
He came back " with an ill head and an aching hearts" > ' 
He was separated from the friends he had loved, and too 
old to make new friends. A man, as he says elsewhere,* 
who had been bred in a coal-pit might pass his time in it 
well enou^ ; but if sent back to it after a few monthe in 

' To BoUngbroke, May, 1719. 

» To Pope and Gay, OoL I6th, 1726. 
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upper air, he would find content leea easy. Swift, in fact, 
never became resigned to the " coal-pit," or, to use another 
of his phrases, the " Ttretched, dirty dog-hole and prison," 
of which he could only say that it was a "place good 
enough to die in." Yet he became so fat acclimatized as 
to shape a tolerable existence out of the fragments left to 
hitn. Intelligent and cultivated men in Dublin, especially 
amongst the clergy and the fellows of Trinity College, 
gathered round their famous countryman. Swift formed a 
little court ; he rubbed up his classics to the academical 
standard, read a good deal of history, and even amused 
himself with mathematics. He received on Sundays at 
the deanery, though his entertainments seem to have been 
rather too economical for the taste of his guests. " The 
ladies," Stella and Mrs. Dingley, were recognized as more 
or less domesticated with him. Stella helped to receive 
his guests, though not ostensibly as mistress of the house- 
hold ; and, if we may accept Swift's estimate of her social 
talents, must have been a very charming hostess. If some 
of Swift's guests were ill at ease in presence of the im- 
perious and moody exile, we may believe that during 
Stella's life there was more than a mere semblance of 
agreeable society at the deanery. Her death, as Delany 
tells us,' led to a painful changa Swift's temper became 
sour and ungovernable ; his avarice grew into a monomania ; 
at times he grudged even a single bottle of wine to his 
friends ; the giddiness and deafness which had tormented 
him by fits, now became a part of hie life. Reading came 
to be impossible, because (as Delany thinks) his obstinate 
refusal to wear spectacles hod injured his sight. He still 
struggled hard against disease ; he rode energetically, 

* Dtlany, p. 144. 
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thoi^h two Berrants had to accompany him in case of 
accidents from giddiness ; he took regular' " constitutionals" 
up and dovn stairs when he could not go out. His 
friends thought that he injured himself by over-exercise ; 
and the hattle tt^s necessarily a losii^ one. Gradually 
the gloom deepened; friends dropped off by death, and 
were alienated by his moody temper ; he was surrounded, 
as they thought, by designing sycophants. TTiH cousin, 
Mrs. Whiteway, who took care of him in his last years, 
seems to have been both kindly and sensible; but he 
became unconscious of kindness, and in 1711 had to he 
put under restraint. We may briefly fill up some details 
in the picture. 

Swift at Dublin recalls Ifapoleon at Elba. The duties 
of a deanery are not supposed, I believe, to give absorbing 
employment for all the faculties of the incumbent ; but an 
empire, however small, may be governed ; and Swift at an 
early period set about establishing his supremacy within 
his small domains. He maintained his prerogatives against 
the archbishop, and subdued his chapter. His inferiors 
submitted, and could not fail to recognize his zeal for the 
honour of the body. But his superiors found him less 
amenable. He encountered episcopal authority with his 
old haughtiness. He bade an encroaching bishop remem- 
ber that he was speaking " to a clergyman, and not to a 
footman."* He fell upon an old friend, Sterne, the 
Bishop of Clogher, for granting a lease to some "old 
fanatic knight" He takes the opportunity of reviling the 
bishops for favouring " two abominable bills for beggaring 
Mid enslaving the clergy (which took their birth from 
beU)," and says that he had thereupon resolved to have "no 

* Bishop of Heath, Ha; 2Ziid, 1719. 
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moie commerce witli petsona of such prodigioua grandeur, 
who, 1 feared, in a little time, would expect me to kiss 
their slipper." ' He would not even look into a coach, 
lest be should see such a thing as a bbhop — a sight 
that would Btrike him with terror. In a hitter satire 
he describes Sat^i as the bishop to whom the rest of the 
Irish bench are suffingans. His theory was that the Eng- 
lish Government always appointed admirable divines, but 
that unluckily all the new bishops were murdered on 
Hounslow Heath by highwaymen, who took their robes 
and patents, and so usurped the Irish seea It is not 
surprising that Swift's episcopal acquaintance was limited. 

In his deanery Swift dischai^ed his duties with despotic 
benevolenca He performed the services, carefully criti- 
cized young preachers, got his musical friends to help birn 
'in r^;ulating his choir, looked carefully after the cathedral 
repairs, and improved the revenues at the coat of his own 
interests. His pugnacity broke out repeatedly even in 
such apparently safe directions. He erected a monument 
to the Duke of Schombei^ after an attempt to make the 
duke's descendants pay for it themselves. He said that 
if they tried to avoid the duty by reclaimii^ the body, he 
would take up the bones, and put the skeleton " in his 
register office, to be a memorial of their baseness to all pos- 
terity."* He finally relieved his feelings by an epitaph, 
which is a. bitter taunt against the duke's relations. 

Happily he gave less equivocal proofs of the enei^ 
which he could put into his duties. His charity was un- 
surpassed both for amount and judicious distribution. 
Delany declares that in spite of his avarice he would give 
five ponnds more easily than richer men would give as many 

■ To Bishop of Clogher, Jvlj, 1?33. 
* To Oartoret, H^ lOtb, 1728. 
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Bhillinga " I neTei," aays thia good authority, " saw poor 
so carefully and conecientiouBly attended to in my life as 
those of his cathediaL" He introduced and carried out 
within his own domains a plan for distinguiBhiM the 
deserving poor by badges — in anticipation of modem 
schemea for " organization of charity." With the first five 
hundred pounds which he posaeaeed he formed a fund for 
granting loans to industrious tradesmen and citiienB, to be 
repaid by weekly inatalmente. It was said that by this 
scheme he had been the means of putting more than 200 
&niilies in a comfortable way of livii^' He bad, says 
Delany, a whole " setaglio " of distressed old women in 
Dublin I there was scarcely a lane in the whole city where 
he had not snch a "mistresa." He sainted them kindly, 
inquired into their affairs, bought trifles from them, and 
gave them such titles as Fullagowna, Stumpa-I^ympha, and 
so fortL The phrase " sert^Iio " may remind us of John- 
son's establishment, who has shown his prejudice against 
Swift in nothing more than in mi^udging a charity akin to 
his own, though apparently directed with more discretion. 
The " rabble," it is clear, might be grateful for other 
than political aervicea To personal dependents he was 
equally liberal. He supported his widowed sister, who had 
married a scapegraceinoppositiontohis wishes. Heallowed 
an annuity of 622. a year to Stella's companion, Mrs. 
Dingley, and made her suppose that the money was not a 
gift, but the produce of a fund for which he was trustee. 
He showed the same liberality to Mrs. Ridgway, daughter 
of his old housekeeper, Mrs. Brent ; paying her an annuity 
of 201., and giving her a bond tO secure the payment in 
case of accidents. Considering the narrowneas of Swift's 
' Snbstaace of a apaeoh to tlie Maji^ of Dablin. . Franlditi left 
a snm of money to be empli^ed in a aitoilar w&j. 
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mcome, and that hs seems also to have had considerable 
trouble abont obtaining his rents and Becming his invested 
savii^s, wa may say that his so-called " avarice " was not 
inconsistent with nnusnal mmiificence. He paced his 
personal expendittue to the quick, not that he might be 
rich, but that he m^ht be libenJ. 

Though for one reason or other Swift was at open war 
with a good many of the higher classes, his court was not 
without distinguished favourites. The most oonspicuouB 
amongst them were Delany and Sheridan. Delany 
(1685— 1768), when Swift first knew him, was a Fellow of 
Trinity College. He was a scholar, and a man of much 
good feeling and intelligence, and eminently agreeable in 
society ; his theological treatises seem to have been fan- 
ciful, but he could write pleasant vecses, and had great 
reputation as a college tutor. He married two rich wives, 
and Swift testifies that his good qualities were not the 
worse for his wealth, nor his puroe generally fuller. He 
was so much givMi to hospitality as to be always 
rather in difBculties. He was a man of too much 
amiability and social suavity not to be a little shocked 
at some of Swift's savage outbursts, and scandalized by 
his occasional improprieties. Yet he appreciated the 
uoblet qualities of the staunch, if rather alarming, 
friend. It is curious to remember that his second 
wife, who was one of Swift's later correspondents, sur- 
vived to be the venerated friend of Fanny Bumey 
(1752 — 1840), and that many living people may thus 
remember one who was familiar with the latest of Swift's 
female favourites. Swift's closest friend and crony, how- 
ever, was the elder Sheridan, the ancestor of a race 
fertile in genius, thot^h unluckily his son. Swift's bio- 
grapher, seems to have transmitted without possessing 
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any share of it. Thomas Sheridan, the elder, was the 
typical Irishman — kindly, witty, blundering, full of talents 
and imprudences, careless of dignity, and a child in 
the ways of the world. He was a proaperoue Bcboolmastep 
in Dublin when Swift first made his acquaintance (about 
1718), BO prosperous as to- decline a lees precatious post, 
of which Swift got him the offer. 

After the war of Wood's halfpence Swift became 
friendly with Carteret, whom he respected as a man of 
genuine abihty, and who had besides the virtue of being 
thoroughly distrusted by Walpole. Whenr Carteret was 
asked how he had succeeded in Ireland, he replied that he 
had pleased Dr. Swift Swift took advantage of the 
mutual goodwill to recommend several promising clergy- 
men to Carteret's notice. He was specially warm in be- 
half of Sheridan, who received the first vacant living and 
a chaplaincy. Sheridan characteristically spoilt his own 
chances by preaching a sermon upon the day of the ac- 
cession of the Hanoverian family, from the text, " Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereol" The sennon was 
not political, and the selection of the text a pure accident; 
bat Sheridan was accused of Jacobitism, and lost his 
chaplaincy in consequence. Though generously compen- 
sated by the friend in whose pulpit he had committed 
this " Sheridanism," he got into difficulties. His school 
fell off ; he exchanged his preferments for others less pre- 
ferable ; he failed in a school at Cavan, and ultimately the 
poor man came back to die at Dublin, in 1738, in distressed 
circumstances. Swift's relations with him were thoroughly 
characteristic He defended his cause enei^tically j gave 
him most admirably good advice in rather dictatorial 
terms ; admitted htm to the closest familiarity, and 
sometimes lost his temper when Sheridan took a liberty 
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at the wrong moment, or resented the libertiea taken by 
himself. A queer character of the " Second Solomon," 
written, it seems, in 1729, ehowa the severity with 
which Swift could sometimes judge his shiftless and 
impulsive friend, and the irritability with which he 
could resent occasional assertions of independence. " He 
is extremely proud and captious," says Swift, and " apt to 
resent as an afEront or indignity what was never intended 
for either," but what, we must add, had a strong 
likeness to both. One cause of poor Shcoidan's tronbles 
was doubtless that ass^ed by Swift, Mrs. Sheridan, 
says this fiauk critic, is "the most disagreeable beast in 
Europe," a " most filthy slat, lazy, and slothful, luxu- 
rious, ill-natured, envious, suspicious," and yet managing 
to govern Sheridan. This estimate was apparently 
shared by her hnsband, who makes various references to 
her detestation of Swift In spite of all jsca, Swift was 
not only intimate with Sheridan and energetic in helping 
him, but to all appearance really loved him. Swift came 
to Sheridan's house when the workmen were moving the 
furniture, preparatory to hie departure for Cavan. Swift 
burat into tears, and hid himself in a dark closet before he 
could regain his self-possession. He paid a visit to his 
old friend afterwards ; but was now in that painful and 
morbid state in which violent outbreaks of passion made 
bim frequently intolerable. Poor Sheridan rashly ven- 
tured to fulfil an old engagement that he would tell 
Swift frankly of a growing infirmity, and said some- 
thing about avarice. "Doctor," replied Swift^ sig- 
nificantly, "did you never read OH Blael" When 
Sheridan soon afterwards sold his school to return to 
Dublin, Swift received his old friend so inhospitably that 
Sheridan left him, never again to enter the house. Swift 
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indeed had ceased to be Swift ; and Sheridan died soim 
afterwards. 

Swift often sought relief ftom the dreariness of the 
deanery by retiring to, or rather by taking possession of, 
hia friends' conntiy-hoaBes. In 1725 he stayed for some 
months, together with " the ladies," at Qnilca, a small 
country-house of Sheridan's, and compiled an account of 
the deficiencies of the establishment — meant to be con- 
tinned weekly. Broken tables, doors without locks, a 
chimney stufTed with the dean's great-coat, a solitary pair 
of tongs forced to attend all the fireplaces and also to 
take the meat from the pot, holes in the flooiB, spikes 
protruding from the bedsteads, are some of the items; 
whilst the servants are all thieves, and act upon the pro- 
verb, " The woree their sty, the longer they lie." Swift 
amused himself here and elsewhere by indulging hia taste 
in landscape gardening, without the consent and often 
to the annoyance of the proprietor. In 1728 — the year 
of Stella's death — he passed eight months at Sir Arthur 
Acheson'a, near Market HilL He was sickly, languid, and 
anxious to escape from Dublin, where he had no company 
but that of his "old presbyterian housekeeper, Mrs, 
Brent" He had, however, energy enough to take the 
household in hand aft«r his usual fashion. He superin- 
tended Lady Acheson's studies, made her read to him, 
gave her plenty of good advice; bullied the butler; 
looked after the dairy and the garden, and annoyed Sir 
Arthur by summaiUy cutting down an old thom-trea 
He liked the place so much that he thought of building 
a house there, which was to be called Drapier's Hall, but 
abandoned the project for reasons which, after his fashion, 
he expressed with great frankness in a poem. Probably 
tlie chief reason was the veiy obvious one which strikes 
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all people who are tempted to build ; but that upon which 
he chiefly dwells is Sir Arthur's defects as an entertainer. 
The knight used, it seems, to lose himself in metaphysical 
moonings when he should have been talking to Swift and 
attending to his gardens and farms. Swift entered a 
house less as a gneat than a conqueror. His dominion, it 
is clear, must have become burdensome in his later years, 
when his temper was becoming savage and his fancies 
more imperious. 

Such a man was the natnisl prey of sycophants, who 
would bear his humours for inteiested motives. Amongst 
Swift's numerous chents some doubUess belonged to this 
class. The old need of patrouiring and protecting still 
displays itself; and there is something veiy touching in 
the zeal for his friends which survived breaking health 
and mental decay. His correspondence is full of eager 
advocacy. Poor Miss Eelly, n^lected by an unnatural 
parent^ comes to Swift as her natural adviser. He inter- 
cedes on behalf of the prodigal son of a Mr. FitzHerbert 
in a letter which is a model of judicious and delicate 
advocacy. Hie old Mend, Barber, had prospered in 
business ; he was Lord Mayor of London in 1733, and 
looked upon Swift as the founder of his fortunes. To 
him, "my dear good old friend in the best and worst 
times," Swift writes a series of letters, full of pathetic 
utterances of hie regrets for old friends amidst increasing 
inflrmities, and full also of appeals on behtdf of others. 
He induced Barber to give a chaplaincy to FilMngton, a 
young clergyman of whose talent and modesty Swift was 
thoroughly convinced. Mis. Filkingtou was a email 
poetess, and the pair had crept into some intimacy at the 
deanery. Unluckily Swift had reasons to repent hie 
patronage The pair were equtdly worthless. The bus- 
o 2 
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tmad tried to get a divorce ; and the wife sank into 
nuBery. One of her last experituenta was to publish by 
subscription certain "Memoira," which contain some 
interesting but untrustworthy anecdotes of Swift's later 
years.' He had rather better luck with Mrs. Barber, 
wife of a Dublin wooUendraper, who, as Swift says, was 
" poetically given, and, for a womim, had a sort of genius 
that way." He pressed her claims not only upon her 
namesake, the Mayor, but upon Lord Carteret, Lady 
Betty Gennaine, and Gay and his duchess, A forged 
letter to Qaeeu Caroline in Swift's name on behalf c^ 
this poetess naturally raised some suspicious. Swift, 
however, must have been eonvincod of her innocence. 
He continued his interest in her for years, during which 
we are glad to find that she gave up poetry for selling 
Irish linens and letting lodgings at Bath ; and one (^ 
Swift's last acts before his decay was to present her, at her 
own request, with the copyright of his Polite Conversatwna. 
Everybody, she said, would subscribe for a work of Swiff s, 
and it would put her in easy circumstances. Mrs. Barbev 
clearly had no delicacy in turning Swift's liberaUty to 
account ; but she was a respectable and sensible woman, 
and mantled to bring np two sons to professions, 
liberality of this kind came naturally to Swift. He 
provided for a broken-down old officer. Captain Creichton, 
by compiling his memoirs for him, to be published by 
subscription. "I never," he says in 1735, "got a 
farthmg by anything I wrote — except once by Pope's 
prudent management" This probably refers to QvHivsr, 
for which he seems to have received 200t He apparently 

* Bee also the cnrioos letters fiom Hts. Pilkiiigtoii in Biohard- 
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gave his share in the profits of the MiaceUaniet to the 
widow of a Dublin printer. 

Afew words maynow be said about these last writings. 
la reaxiing some of them, we miist remember hie later mode 
of life. He generally dined alone, or with old Mm Brent, 
then sat alone in his closet till he went to bed at eleven. 
The beet company in Dublin, he said, was barely tolerable, 
and those who had been tolerable were now unsupport- 
able. He could no longer read by candle-light, and his 
only resource was to write rubbish, most of which he 
burnt. The merest trifles that he ever wrote, he says in 
1731, "are serious philosophical lucubrations in comparison 
to what I now busy myself about" This, however, was 
but the development of a lifelong practice. His favourite 
maxim, Viee la bagatelle, is often quoted by Pope and 
Eolingbroke. As he had punned in his youth with Lord 
Berkeley, so he amused himself in later yews by a 
constant interchange of trifles with his friends, and above 
all with Sheridan, Many of these trifles have been 
preserved ; they range from really good specimens of 
Swift's rather sardonic humour down to bad riddles and 
a peculiar kind of playing upon words. A brief specimen 
of one variety will be amply sufficient. Sheridan writes 
to Swift Times a re veri de ad nola do it oras M lingat 
almi e state. The words separately are Latin, and are to 
be read into the Er^sh : " Times are very dead ; not a 
doit or a shilling at all my estate." Swift writes to 
Sheridan in English, which reads into Latin, "Am I 
say vain a rabble is," means, Amice venerahUis — and so 
forth. Whole manuscript hooks are still in existence 
filled with jai^on of this kind. Charles Fox declared ^ 
that Swift must be a goodnatnred man to have had such 
a love of nonsense. We may admit some of it to be a proof 
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of good-hoinonT in tlie Bame sense as a love of the back- 
gammon in which he sometimes indulged. It shows, that 
is, a willingness to kill time in company. But it must be 
admitted that the impression becomes different when we 
think of Swift in his solitude wasting the most rigoronB 
intellect in the country upon ingenuities beneath that of 
the compoaei of double acrostics. Delaay declares that 
the habit helped to weaken hia intellect Rather it 
showed that his intellect was preying upon itself. Once 
mora we have to think of the " conjured spirit," and the 
ropes of sand. Nothing can well be more lamentable. 
Books full of this stuff impress us like products of the 
painful ingenuity by which some prisoner for life has 
tiled to relieve himself of the intolerable burden of solitary 
conffnement. Swift seems to betray the secret when he 
tells Bolingbroke that at his age "I often thought of death; 
but now it is never out of my mind." He repeata this 
more than once. He does not fear death, he says ; indeed 
he longed for it His r^ular farewell to a friend was, 
" Good ni^t ; I hope I shall never see you again." He 
ba7long been in the habit of " lamenting " his birthday, 
though, in earlier days, Stella and other friends had 
celebrated the anniversary. Now it became a day of 
unmixed gloom, and the chapter in which Job curses the 
hour of his birth lay open all day on his table. "And 
yet," he says, " I love la bagatelle better than ever." 
Bather we shoold say, " and therefore," for in truth the 
only excuse for such trifling was the impossibility of 
finding any other escape from settled gloom. Friends 
indeed seem to have adopted at times the theoiy that a 
humourist must always be on the broad grin. They 
called him the "laughter-loving" dean, and thought 
Gulliver a " meny book." A strange effect is produced 
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when between two of the letteis in which Swift ntteis the 
bitterest agonies of hia bouI duiing Stella's illness, we 
have a letter from Bolingbroke to the " three Yahoos of 
Twickenham" (Pope, Gay, and Swift), referring to 
Swift's " divine science, la bagatelle," and ending with 
the benediction, "Mirth, be with yon!" From such 
mirth we can only say, may heaven protect us ; for it 
would remind ua of nothing but the mirth of Sedgaunt- 
let's companioDB when they eat dead {and damned) at 
their ghastly revelry, and their laughter passed into such 
wild sounds as made the daring piper's " very naiU tnm 

It is not, however, to be infemd that all Swift's 
recreations were so dreary as this Anglo-Latin, or that hie 
facetiouaness always covered an aching heart There is 
real humour, and not all of bitter flavour, in some of the 
trifles which passed between Swift and his friendB. The 
most famous is the poem called The Grand Queetion 
Debated, the question being whether an old building 
called Hamilton's Bawn, belonging to Sir A. Acheson, should 
be turned into a malthouse or a barrack. Swift takes the 
opportunity of caricaturing the special object of his aversion, 
the blustering and illiterate soldier, though he indignantly 
denies that he had said anything disagreeable to his 
hospitable entertainer. Lady Acheson encouraged him 
in writing such " lampoons." Her taste cannot have been 
very delicate,* and she perhaps did not perceive how a 
mdenese which a&ects to be only playful may be really 
ofienaive. If the poem shows that Swift took liberties 
with his friends, it also shows that he still possessed the 
strange power of reproducing the strain of thought of a 
vu^ar mind which he exhibited in Mr. Harris's petition. 
■ Or she wonld budly iMve writtea tbe Panegyric 
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Two other works wMch appeared in these last years ore 
more remarkable proofs of the same power. The Complete 
Colleetum of Genteel and Ingenious Conrersatton and the 
Directiont to Servants, are most singular performances, 
and curiously illustrative of Swift's habits of thought and 
composition. He seems to have b^:un them during some 
of his early visits to England. He kept them by him 
and amused himself by working upon them, though they 
were never quite finished. The Polite Convertation was 
given, as we have seen, to IUjs. Barber in hie later years, 
and the IHredions to Servants came into the printer's hands 
when he was already imbecile. They show how closely 
Swift's sarcastic attention was fixed through life upon the 
ways of his infeiiois. They are a mass of materials for a 
natural history of social absurdities such as Mr. Darwin 
was in the habit of bestowii^ upon the manners and 
customs of worms. The difference is that Darwin had 
none but kindly feelings for worms, whereas Swift's 
inspection of social vermin is always edged with con- 
tempt. The conversations are a marvellous collection 
of the set of cant phrases which at best have supplied 
the absence of thon^t in society. Incidentally there 
ore some curious illustrations of the customs of the day ; 
though one cannot suppose that any human beings had 
ever the marvellous flow of pointless proverbs with which 
Lord Sparkish, Mr. Neverout, Miss Kotahle and the rest 
manage to keep the ball incessantly rolling. The talk is 
nonsensical, as most small-talk would be, if taken iowa 
by a reporter, and, according to modem stwidard, hide- 
ously vulgar, and yet it flows on with snch vivacity that it 
is perversely amusii^. 

Ladi/ Antwerall. Bnt, Mi. Neveront, I wonder why such a 
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lumdsome, Etreiglit yoimK gentleman as 70D don't get some 
mhwidoirp 

X/trd Sparhith. Straight J Ay, sfanugbt as my leg, and 
that's crooked at the knee. 

Neveraut, Truth, madam, if it rained ricli widows, none 
nonld fall npon me. Egad, I wa« bom under a threepenny 
planet, never to be worth a groat. 

And BO the talk -flows on, and to all appearance might 
flow for ever. 

Swift professes in his preface to have sat many hnndied 
times with his table-hook ready, without catching a single 
phrase for Ms book in eight hours. Truly he is a kind of 
Boswell of in^tiea ; and one is amazed at the quantity of 
thought which must have gone into this elaborate trifling 
upon trifles. A similar vein of satire npon the emptiness 
of writers is given in his TriHecd Egsay upon the Faculties 
of the Human Mind ; hut that is a mere skit compared 
■with this strai^e performance. The Direetiojte to Servants 
shows an equal amount of thought exerted upon the 
various misdoings of tke class assailed. Some one has 
said that it is painful to read bo minute and remorseless an 
exposure of one variety of human folly. Undoubtedly it 
suggests tiiat Swift must have appeared to bo an omni- 
scient master. Delany, as I have said, testifles to his 
excellence in that capacity. Many . anecdotes attest 
the close attention which he bestowed upon every 
detail of his eervanft' lives, and the humorous reproofs 
which he administered. " Sweetheart," he said to an 
ugly cookmaid who had overdone a joint, " take this 
down to the kitchen and do it lees." "That is impossible," 
cQie replied. " Then," he said, " if you must commit faults, 
commit faults that can be mended." Another story tells 
how when a servant had excused himself for not cleaning 
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boots on. the groond that they would soon be dirty again. 
Swift made him apply the sane principle to eating break- 
fast, which wanld be only a temporary remedy for hnngei. 
In this, as in ereiy relation of life. Swift waa under a 
kind of necessity of imposing himself upon erery one in 
contact wth him, and followed oat hia commands into the 
minutest details. In the Directions to Servants he has 
accnmtilated the tesnlta of his experience in one depart- 
ment ; aa^ the reading may not be without edification to 
the people who ereiy now and then announce as a new 
dificovery that Berrants are apt to be selfish, indolent, and 
slatternly, and to prefer their own interests to their 
master's. Probably no fanlt could be found with the 
modem successois of ei^teenth-centuiy serrants, which 
has not already berai exemplified in Swift's presentment 
of that golden age of domestic comfort. The details are. 
not altogether pleasant ; bat, admitting such satire to be 
legitimate, Swift's performance is a masterpiece. 

Swift,bowever,leftworkof amoredignifiedkind. Many 
of the letters in his coneapondence are admirable specimens 
of a perishu^ art. The most interesting are those which 
passed between him, Fope, and Bolingbroke, and which 
were published by Pope's contriTance during Swift's last 
period. " I look npon us three," says Swift, " as a peculiar 
triumvirate, who have nothing to expect or fear, and so 
far fittest to converse with one another." We may perhaps 
believe Swift when he says that he '■' never leaned on his 
elbow to consider what he should write " (except to fools, 
lawyers, and ministers), though we certainly cannot say 
tlie same of his friends. Fope and Bolingbroke are f uU of 
affectations, now transparent enough ; but Swift in a few 
trenchant, outspoken phrases, dashes out a portrait of him- 
kU as impressive as it is in some ways painful Wo must. 
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indeed, remember in reading his inverse hypociiay, his 
tendency to call his own. motives hy tlieir. ugliest names 
— a tendency which is apecially pronounced in writing 
letters to the old friends whose very names recall the 
memories of past happiness, and lead him to dwell upon 
the gloomiest side of the present. There is too a chaiac- 
tenstic reserve upon some points. In liis last visit to 
Pope, Swift left his friend's house after hearing the had 
accounts of Stella's health, and hid himself in London 
lodgings. He never mentioned his anxieties to his friend, 
who heard of them first from Sheridan ; and in writing 
afterwards boat Dnblin, Swift excuses himself for the 
deseriion by referring to his own ill-health — doubtless a 
true cause {" two sick friends never did well together ") 
—and his anxiety about hie ofTairs, without a word about 
Stella, A phrase of Bolingbioke's in the previous year 
about " the present Stella, whoever she may be," seems 
to prove that he too had no knowledge of Stella except 
from the poems addressed to the name. There were ^ 
depths of feelii^ which Swift could not lay bfoe { 
to the friend in whose affection he seems most tho- ' 
roughly to have trusted. Meanwhile he gives full I 
vont to the scorn of mankind and himself, the bitter / 
and unavailing hatred of oppression, and above all for 
that strange mingling of pride and remorse which is always 
characteristic of his turn of mind. When be leaves 
ArbutMot and Pope he expresses the warmth of his feel- 
ings by declarii^ that he will try to forget them. He is 
deeply grieved by the death of Congreve, and the grief 
makes him almost regret that he ever had a friend. He 
would give half his fortune for the temper of an easy- 
going acquaintance who could take up or lose a friend as 
easily as a cat " Is not this the true happy man 1 " The 
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loss of Ghiy cute >h't" t« the heart ; he notes on the letter 
announcing it that he had kept the letter by him five 
A&jn " by an impulse foreboding eome misfoitnne." He 
cannot speak of it except to aay that he regrets that long 
hving has not hardened him ; and that he expects to die 
poor and friendless. Pope's iU-health "hangs on his 
spirits." Hie moral is that if he were to begin the irorld 
f^ain, he would never run the risk of a friendship with a 
poor or sickly man — for he cannot harden himse]£ 
"Therefore I argue that avarice and hardness of heart 
are the two happiest qualities a man can acquire who 
is late in his life, becauae by living loi^ we must lessen 
our friends or may increase our fortunes." This bittemesa 
ie equally apparent in regard to the virtuee on which he 
most prided himself. His patriotism was owing to "per- 
fect rage and resentment, and the moriiifying eight of 
slavery, folly, and baseness ; " in which, as ho says, he 
ie the direct contrary of Fope, who can despise folly and 
hate vice without losing his temper or thinVing the worse of 
individuals. " Oppression tortures him," and means bitter 
hatred of the concrete oppressor. He tells Barber in 1738 
that for three years ho has been but the shadow of his 
former self, and has entirely lost his memory, " except 
when it is roused by perpetual subjects of vexation." Com- 
mentators have been at pains to show that such eentiments 
are not philanthropic ; yet they are the morHd utterance of 
a noble and afiectioDate natare soured by long misery and 
disapp ointm ent. Theyl)rougEl their own punishment. The 
unhappy man was fretting himself into melancholy and was 
losing all sources of consolation. " I have nobody now left 
bnt you," he writes to Pope in 1 738 ; his inventicoi is gone ; 
he makes pro^'ecte which end in the manufacture of waste 
paper ; and what vexes him most is that his " female friends 
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have now foisakeQ him." " Yeaia and infirmitiea," he says 
in tlie end of the eame year (aboat the date of the 
Legion Club), " have quite broke mo ; I can neithet read, 
not write, nor remember, not converse. All I have left 
iis to walk and rida" A few letters are preserved in the 
next two years — melancholy wails over hia loss of health 
and spirit — pathetic expressions of continual affection f(a 
his " dearest and almost only constant friend," and a warm 
request or two for services to some of hia acquaintance. 

The last stage vaa rapidly approaching. Swift who 
had always been thinking of death in these later years, 
had anticipated the end in the remaikable verses Oii the 
Death of Xh. Swift. This and two oi three other per- 
formances of about the same period, especially the 
Rliaptody on Poetry (1733) and the Veraes to a Lady 
are Swift's chief title to he called a poet. How far that 
name can be conceded to him is a question of classifica- 
tion. Swift's originality appears in the very fact that 
he lequiies a new dass to be made for him. He justified 
Biyden's remaik in so far as he was never a poet in the 
sense in which Milton or Wordsworth or Shelley or 
oven Dryden himself were poets. Hia poetry may be 
called rhymed pioae, and should perhaps be put at aboat 
the same level in the scale of poetiy ss Hudibraa. It 
differs from prase not simply in being rhymed, but in 
that the metrical form seems to be ' the natural and 
appropriate mode of utterance. Some of the purely 
sarcastic and hmnotons phrases recall Hudibraa more 
neady than anything else ; as, for example, the often- 
quoted verses upon small critics in the Rltapeody, 

Thu vermin only taaae and pintdi 
Their foea miperioi bf an inoh. 
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Hu nnaUsr fle»a that on him proj. 
And these hare ■mailer still to bite 'em. 
And Ki prooeed od infinitum. 



•,/•' 



In the Terses on his own deatli, the suppressed passion, 
the glow and force of feeling which we perceive behind 
the merely moral and prosaic pluases seem to elevate 
the work to a higher level. It is a mere running of 
evety-day language into easy-going verse ; and yet the 
strangely m ingled pathos and bitterness, the peculiar 
irony ^f which he was the great master, affect us with 
a sentiment which may be called poetical in Bubstance, 
more forcibly than far more dignified and in some sense 
imaginative performances. WhateTei name we may 
please to give to such work. Swift has certainly struck 
home and makes an impreseion which it is difficult to 
c<»npreBB into a few phrases. It is the essence of all that 
is given at greater length in the correspondence ; and 
starts from a comment upon Rochefoucauld's congenial 
maxim about the misfortunes of our friends. He tells how 
his acquaintance watch his decay, tacitly congratulating 
tliemselves that " it ia not yet so bad with ua ;" how, 
when he dies, they laugh at the absurdity of his wilL 

To public uses I there's a wliim I 
What had Uie pnblio done for him ? 
Urais envy, avarioe, and prida. 
He gave it all — bnt first fae died. 

Then we have the comments of Queen Caroline and 
Sir Robert and the rejoicings of Grub Street at the 
chance of passing off rubbish by caUing it his. His 
j&iends are really tonched. 
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Poor Pope will grieve a mmth, and Q«,j , 

A. week, aai Arbntlmot a daj, 
St, John himself will scarce (brb«ar ' 

To bite his pen and drop a tear, i 

The lett will gire a shmg and 017', i 

" 'Tie pity, hut we all mnat die ! " 

The ladies talk over it at their cards. They have 
learnt to show their tenderness, and 

Beoeive the news in dolefnl dompB. | 

The doao is dead (pray what is trompB ?] ; I 

Then, Loi^ have msroy on his sonl I I 
(Ladies, HI rentnte tbr the voU). 

The poem concludes, as usual, with an impartial 
character of the dean. He claims, with a pride not un- 
jQstifiable, the power of independence, love of his friends, 
hatred of corruption and so forth ; admits tliat he may 
have had " too much satire in his vein," though adding 
the very questionable assertion that he " lashed the 
vice but spared the name." Marlborough, Wliarton, 
Burnet, Steele, "Walpole and a good many more might 
have had something to say npon that bead. The last 



He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a house for fools and madj 
And showed by one satiric touch 
No Daition needed it so mncfa. 
That kingdom he hath left his debtor, 
I wish it soon may hare a better 1 



For some years, in fact, Swift had spent much thought and 
time in arranging the details of this bequest He ulti- 
mately left about 12,000/., with which, and some other 
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contributions, St. Patrick's Hoepital was opened for fifty 
patients in the year 1757. 

The last few yeats of Swift's life were pasaed in an 
almost total eclipse of intellect. One pathetic letter to 
Mrs. Whiteway gives almoet the last touch. " I have been 
VBiy miserable aU night, and to-day extremely deaf and 
full of pain. I am so stupid and confounded that I can- 
not express the moriiification I am under both of body and 
mind. All I can say is that I am not in torture ; but I 
daily and hourly expect it Pray let me know how your 
health is and your family. I hardly understand one word 
I write. I am sure my days will be very few, for mise- 
rable they must be. If I do not blunder, it is Saturday, 
July 26, 1740. If I live till Monday, I shall hope to see 
yon, perhaps for the last time." Even after this he 
occasionaUy showed gleams of his former intelligence, and 
is said to have written a well-known ep^ram during an 
outing with his attendants : — 

Behold a proof of Irish sanse t 

Here Irish wit ia seen I 

When nothing's leCt that's worth defence 

They build am 



Occasionally he gave way to furious outbursts of violent 
temper ; and once suffered great torture feom a swelling in 
the eye. But his general state seems to have been 
apathetic ; sometimes he tried to speak, but was unable to 
find words. A few sentences have been recorded. On 
hearing that preparations were being made for celebrating 
his biri;hday, he said, "It is all foUy; they had better 
let it alone." Another time he was heard to mutter, " I am 
what I am ; I am what I am." Few details have been 
given of this ead period of mental eclipse ; nor can ws 
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regret their abaence. It is euou^ to say that he auffeied 
occasional tortures from the development of the brain< 
diaease; though as a rule he eojoyed the painlessnese of 
torpor. The unhappy man lingered till the 19th of 
October, 1745, when he died quietly at three in the after- 
noon, after a night of convulsions. Ha was buried in 
St Patrick's Cathedral, and over his grave was placed an 
epitaph, containing the last of those terrible phrasea which 
ding to- our memory whenever hia name is meationed. 
Swift liea, in his own words, — 

Ubi Bura ind^^tiil 

Cor nltorius laoerare neqnit. 

What more can be added 1 ^ "" 
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